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EPOCH IN THE DYESTUFFS INDUSTRY 

_ The formation of a National Dyestuffs Associa- 
tion means organization of an industry that has 
proved its right to recognition by developing from 
a few factories making colors from dyewoods, and 
still fewer making naphthalene and benzol, to many 
plants, producing a complete line of aniline dyes 
and natural colors sufficient to meet domestic needs 
and make the United States independent of German 
products. 

There is work for the Association to do. The 
manufacturers of dyes made from coal-tar deriva- 
tives have met discouragements and individual ef- 
forts to combat these conditions have not been suc- 
cessful. 

Manufacturers found the tariff inadequate to 
protect the industry from German competition be- 
cause of the loophole which admits concentrated 
dyes at the ad valorem rate of 30% and only five 
cents specific duty. This specific duty is not suf- 
ficient to cope with conditions when trade rela- 
tions are resumed. Present difficulties involve the 
question of supplies of raw materials sufficient to 
carry on business now that the Government has 
taken from the market nearly all the toluol avail- 
able, and methyl alcohol is placed under regula- 
tions which limit its use. Both these products are 
necessary materials in the manufacture of aniline 
colors. 

Standardization is considered important at this 
time and is another matter that needs co-operation 
for its successful accomplishment. The question 
must be carefully studied and passed upon by a 
competent committee. The Association has come 
into existence at the crucial moment and may be 
a strong factor in placing the industry on a per- 
manent foundation and regulating chaotic condi- 
tions that have hampered manufacturers and 
checked development. 

United action will make it possible to accom- 
plish many things at Washington in the interest 
of the trade, and foreign buyers will feel greater 
confidence in American dyestuffs when they know 
that the leading manufacturers are working out 
the problems of standardization and fair dealing 
through a national organization. 





REGISTER YOUR TRADEMARK IN HAVANA 

Steps have been taken to protect United States 
trademarks in South American republics by estab- 
lishing an International Trademark Registration 
Bureau at Havana. The countries that have rati- 
fied the convention signed in Buenos Aires in 1910 
are the United States, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and 
Costa Rica. The owner of a trademark will be 
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required to register the trademark at the Havana 
Bureau which will attend to the registration in 
the other countries named. 

Efforts will now be made to establish a bureau 
at Rio de Janeiro in order to secure protection in 
all South American countries. The action was 
made necessary by the loose laws of some coun- 
tries which base the ownership of a trademark 
upon priority of registration. A person who reg- 
isters the mark first has the right to keep the 
owner of the trademark from importing into the 
country goods bearing the registered trademark. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
reports cases where American manufacturers have 
been obliged to buy back their own trademarks from 
pirates who make a business of registering well- 
known United States trademarks. Manufacturers 
of proprietary medicines and toilet articles have 
been the heaviest sufferers. 





“NOT RELIEF, BUT A CALAMITY” 

The Federal Fuel Administrator’s order closing 
industrial plants and buildings where the larger 
transactions in the business world are conducted 
came like a paralytic stroke to commercial inter- 
ests. The drug, chemical and dyestuffs industries 
were already severely hampered by transportation 
embargoes, snow blockades and coal shortage, but 
were struggling out of the wreck and confusion 
and were ready to meet the abnormal conditions 
when this staggering blow put a stop to all 
efforts. 

Business associations representing all the leading 
lines of trade met at once to voice a general protest 
and officials of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the Manufacturers Council of New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce pointed out 
specifically that the action of the Federal Fuel 
Administrator would bring calamity and not re- 
lief to manufacturing interests. In the words of 
the General Manager of the National Association 
of Manufacturers: 


‘‘The seare it has caused will make those who 
have any coal, or can obtain it, hoard and secrete it 
in every conceivable way. The fuel problem is 
not one of conservation, but one of production and 
distribution. In this respect, the order as a rem- 
edy for a bad situation, is very much like a physi- 
cian who kills his patient before he can perhaps 
grow worse.”’ 


In defense of his action Dr. Garfield said in part: 


*‘It is worse than useless to bend our energies 
to more manufacturing when what we have already 
manufactured lies at tidewater congesting terminal 
facilities, jamming the railroad yards and side- 
tracks for long distances back into the country. 
No power on earth can move this freight into the 
war zone, where it is needed, until we supply the 
ships with fuel.’’ 

The chemical industries in the East obeyed the 
order with the exception of plants working on 
Government orders and furnishing war supplies. 
The dyestuffs industry feels the effect of the order 
acutely because it probably means that toluol will 
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no longer be available for the manufacture of ¢ol- 
ors, and with methyl alcohol practically commana. 
eered by the Government the raw materials needed 
in the industry will be greatly curtailed. Deliy. 
eries in all lings of drugs, chemicals and dyestuffs 
were at a standstill, prices became purely nominal] 
and trading was out of the question. The outcome 
of the drastic order will be watched by the leading 
interests of the nation, by men who know the situa. 
tion in detail because of their association with the 
big industries involved, and possible disasters may 
be avoided by prompt action calling into service 
all the powers of the Federal Government and the 
shipping, railroad and industrial forces. It is to 
be hoped that President Wilson and his advisers 
will listen to the protests that will come to them 
and which will reflect the actual conditions of the 
next few days. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR WORLD TRADE 

A strong demand for drugs, chemicals and dye- 
stuffs is world-wide. Consul Memminger of Mad- 
ras, India, gives a comprehensive survey of the 
market in the Madras Presidency in this issue of 
Drug AND CHEMICAL MARKETS, listing the chemi- 
cals required by the native industries and quoting 
the prices paid and methods of packing. The value 
of chemicals imported in 1916-17 exclusive of medi- 
cines and fertilizers was nearly $800,000. The Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has the 
names of importers and commission agents which 
are available for manufacturers who are interested. 

Paraguay is proving a very favorable field for 


« the sale of American drugs, according to a report 


from Consul Balch of Asuncion.. Previous to the 
war Germany controlled the larger share of the 
trade. The consul warns American manufacturers 
to register their trademarks. The metric system 
is used and correspondence should be in Spanish. 
Foreign patented preparations are analyzed by the 
Government chemist before sales to the public are 
permitted. 





NEW YORK’S FOREIGN TRADE 

There has been a steady reduction in the import 
trade of New York for twelve months and other 
ports have been gaining. Statisticians attribute it 
to the physical inability of a single port to handle 
the enormous quantities of merchandise offered. 
In exports New York shows an increase over the 
preceding year, but the percentage of gain in ex- 
ports is not as large as is shown by other Atlantic 
ports. The exports at New York in 1917 were 
valued at $2,937,000,000 against $2,791,000,000 in 
1916, a gain of only 5 per cent. Philadelphia has 
increased its export trade over 50 per cent. in 9 
months compared with the same period in 1916. 
Baltimore shows 30 per cent. gain and Boston 75 
per cent. 

The diversion of the currents of trade from their 
regular courses, owing to the war, accounts for the 
falling off in imports from Europe, and there is an 
explanation of the gains made by other Atlantic 
ports in the statement that New York has been 
handling vast war supply shipments to the Allies. 
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Dyestuff Industry Organizes 





Delegates Discuss Standardization, Patents and Tariff 


of the convention of dealers and manufactur- 

ers of American colors and dyestuffs which 
convened in Rumford Hall in the Chemists’ Club, 
60 East 41st street, New York City, on Tuesday. 
H. Gardner McKerrow 
opened the meeting by 
stating in brief the ob- 
jects of the conference. 
Mr. Hemingway took 
the chair shortly before 
eleven o’clock, and in 
a strong and frank 
address said he _ be- 
lieved that this con- 
ference meant a great 
step in the right direc- 
tion for the American 
eolor and dyestuff indus- 
try. He said co-opera- 
tion would enable the 
dealers and manufactur- 
ers to discuss the vital 
issues confronting the 
industry and take action as an association. 

Mr. Hemingway then presented the name of 
C. D. Jenkinson, of the National City Bank, New 
York, for treasurer and he was unanimously 
chosen. C. C. Bennett was elected secretary. 

The chairman then called on Mr. MeKerrow to 
explain the objects of the conference. Mr. Me. 
Kerrow said: 

“The first and most advisable step to be taken 
is to form a commercial association representing 
the dyestuff industry as a whole, and having under 
its care and jurisdiction not only the question of 
standardization, but other collateral questions of 
equally great importance to the industry, such as 
questions of tariff, patent law as affecting the dye- 
stuff industry, arbitration of disputes, protection 
of contracts and other matters which, as the new 
industry becomes of more and more importance, 
call for treatment of an authoritative nature in 
the interests of all rather than the individualistic 
attention from diverse and divided interests which 
is all that such questions have received hitherto. 

‘‘While the general idea of standardization was 
almost universally admitted to be something which 
it was eminently desirable to accomplish, a con- 
siderable conflict of opinion developed. By some 
it was characterized as an ‘‘iridescent dream,’’ an 
ideal which is too far beyond our reach to attain; 
by others as a proposal which led to such complica- 
tions and difficulties as to make it impossible of 
practical fulfilment; and still others did not hesi- 
tate to say that it was perfectly feasible and could 
be developed and carried out on perfectly proper 
and scientific lines if it was approached with an 
open mind and in a proper spirit. 


| ee K HEMINGWAY was chosen chairman 





H. G. McKerrow 


‘‘The opposition to it may be roughly classi- 
fied as follows: First that of the man who 
honestly believes that it cannot be done, and in 
this regard I would remind you gentlemen, that 
it certainly was done by the German dyestuff man- 
wfacturers, and if it could be done by them, there 
is no conceivable reason why it cannot be done by 
American manufacturers. We have at the present 
time a complete list of probably less than one hun- 
dred aniline colors made in this country and these 
are for the most part of well recognized standard 
types, whereas it must be remembered that the 
standardization of German dyes included a line 
of upwards of one thousand colors including not 
only distinct homogeneous colors in themselves but 
a vast variety of compounds and mixtures and 
shades. It would not seem to be impossible, there- 
fore, that at this stage of the development of the 
industry some effective means of laying the founda- 
tions for a system of standardization could be ac- 
complished which would adjust itself to the future 
growth of the industry. 

“It is to be borne in mind further that it is 
practically indispensable to the purposes of the 
United States Government that some form of 
standardization should be adopted for the pur- 
poses of assessing and levying duties on imported 
colors. 

‘‘Wherever this duty takes the form of a spe- 
cific rate, that is to say an impost of so much per 
pound, the question of the degree of concentration 
is immediately raised. There must be a starting 
point which the Government can adopt and against 
which importations can be compared for the pur- 
pose of determining the degree of concentration. 
It has been shown by past experience that dyestuffs 
can be imported of four and five times the concen- 
tration of ordinary recognized trade standards, and 
yet these importations carry no higher specific rate 
per pound than the trade standards as recognized 
before the war, thus defeating a very large propor- 
tion of the protective intent of the act. It is cer- 
‘tain that if the dyestuff industry does not devise 
some means of standardization which the Govern- 
ment can adopt, an attempt to do this will be made 
by the Bureau of Standards in Washington. 

‘*A dangerous and insidious opposition is that of 
ithose elements which seem to think that it is not 
to their interest to see any method of standardiza- 
tion adopted for American dyestuffs. Whether this 
is actuated by a belief that they themselves will 
establish and provide a standard to which all other 
makers will be compelled to align themselves or 
go out of business, or whether they have even more 
ulterior motives, and have an unexpressed idea 
of keeping the American dyestuff industry in a 
chaotic and confused condition and thus render it 
a fertile field for re-exploitation in the interests of 
the German dyestuff manufacturers when normal 
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conditions are restored, is a question that should 
be carefully considered ‘and guarded against. 

‘‘The question of arbitration is something which 
is essentially collateral to the question of standardi- 
zation. Our courts have been congested with dis- 
puted cases during the past three years, practically 
all of them based on claims that deliveries have not 
equalled samples offered. In some cases these claims 
have been made in good faith; in others they have 
been just as evidently made in bad faith and in 
order to offset the conditions caused by a falling 
market or to obtain discounts to which the pur- 
chasers were not entitled. At present, the only 
way of adjusting these is through processes of law, 
and to this there is no limit of time or expense in- 
volved.’’ 

Benj. M. Kaye’s Address 

Chairman Hemingway introduced Benj. M. Kaye, 
an attorney, who spoke on organization. He said 
in opening: 

**Only by associated effort will you be able to 
protect your industry.’’ 

He brought up the question of German competi- 
tion and said it was not a question of choice. ‘‘ You 
are compelled to organize to meet them,’’ he de- 
elared. ‘‘In Germany the industry is concentrated 
into a government-subsidized industry of thirteen 
companies, while in this country there are 130 com- 
panies at present, all separated and independent. 

‘No manufacturer in this industry is big enough 
to dominate the United States, is big enough to 
dominate the dye industry.’’ Mr. Kaye went on 
to say that Government support in the form of 
protective legislation would be impossible to secure 
withont the influence of an association. Independ- 
ent manufacturers without this unity of purpose 
would soun be forced to the wall, he said, under 
the pressure of foreign competition. 

Then followed open discussions. The question 
was broached whether the association was to be 
composed of dealers as well as manufacturers and 
unity of all interests was urged. Dr. J. Merritt 
Matthews said the association was to be formed 
primarily for the protection of the American dye- 
stuffs industry from foreign competition after the 
war, 

It was decided that the manufacturers and the 
dealers should retire to separate rooms and decide 
whether the Association should be limited in mem- 
bership to any one class. Dr. Matthews then moved 
that the Association recognize two classes of mem- 
bers: 

Class A composed of those actually engaged in 
manufacturing dyes and intermediates, who should 
hold a voting power. 

Class B composed of dealers and agents for mak- 
ers, having no voting power. 

The motion was accepted by the manufacturers, 
but the dealers suggested a joint committee dis- 
cussion. 

Chairman Hemingway appointed a committee of 
three manufacturers, on motion to this effect, to 
confer with a similar committee of dealers. Dr. J. 
Merritt Matthews, L. A. Ault, of Ault, Wiborg & 
Co., Cincinnati, and August Merz, of Heller & 


Merz, were selected to represent the manufacturers. 
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. Dr. J. M. Matthews, reporting for the manufac- 
turers’ committee, said that at a joint meeting with 
tthe dealers, it had been decided to recommend to 
the association that there be two classes of members, 
as was suggested earlier in the session. Class A 
members are to include all actual manufacturers 
of dyestuffs or intermediates and class B members 
are to take in all others including dealers, brokers 
and sales agents of dyestuffs and intermediates, 
and manufacturers of dyestuff machinery and other 
allied products. 

It was recommended by the committee and ac- 


‘eepted by the meeting that only class A members 


have the right to vote but that class B members 
should have the privilege of electing one representa- 
tive on the board of governors or other executive 
body. 

- A Committee on Permanent Organization was 
appointed by the Chairman who named the follow- 
ing: 

Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, New York; L. A. Ault 
‘of Ault, Wiborg & Co., Cincinnati; August Merz, of 
Heller & Merz, New York; H. Gardner McKerrow, 
New York; W. S. Woodward, New York; S. R. 
Davids, New York; T. N. Hyndman, Philadelphia. 

The Chairman instructed the committee to make 
an immediate report and to study the question more 
at length and report again in two or three months 
when the preliminary work of incorporation was 
completed. 

Dr. Matthews addressed the conference on the 
subject of organization and said it was essential 
for success that the Association should have a 
Committee on Arbitration. In discussing the 
tariff, Dr. Matthews said he believed the Govern- 
ment would gladly co-operate with the Association 
in every way. 

Standardization by E. W. Pierce 

Edward Wallace Pierce, chemist of the United 
States Conditioning and Testing Company, New 
York, spoke on the question of standardization. 
Mr. Pierce told of customs before the war when each 
of the large factories sent to their competitors a 
sample of any new dye made, with descriptive mat- 
ter giving its constitution and working qualities. 
In this way infringements were avoided, and if 
another factory obtained a license to manufacture 
the color it was customary to put out a type that 
corresponded as closely as possible with the 
original. 

‘*But,’’ continued Mr. Pierce, ‘‘the American 
dye manufacturer is not bound to adhere to the 
standards of strength that were in use before the 
war. We can adopt an entirely new system. It would 
be unjust to the smal] manufacturer if we took for 
each color a standard of theoretical purity based 
on the pure chemical compound representing that 
color. 

‘‘We might learn something from the medical 
profession and model our system on the U. §. 
Pharmacopoeia. A dye then would be defined as 
being a certain chemical compound, the chief in- 
gredient would have to be present in a percentage 
that would be determined from observation of 
dyes that are now practical commercial products, 
certain impurities must be absent and certain others 
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may be present within defined limits. The color 
produced when dyed under certain rigid conditions 
must correspond to an arbitrary standard. The 
standard of color could be selected from the pro- 
ducts of different manufacturers and whether a 
sample that is off-shade could be shaded by another 
color, to match the standard, or whether it would 
get a lower rating would have to be decided by the 
proper authorities. The consumer does not realize 
that the output of the most efficient dye factory is 
never absolutely uniform and that considerable al- 
lowance must be made, by not demanding too rigid 
a standard, so that extra strong lots may be re- 
duced and slight off-shades corrected, without it 
being considered as adulteration. 

‘The adoption of practical dye standards would 
involve a repository and custodian of standards 
from which smaller lots could be supplied for in- 
dividual use, an arrangement which could be made 
self-supporting. 

‘‘There is yet another phase of dye testing and 
sampling which has not been taken into account 
—moisture content. Some dyes are quite hygros- 
copic or deliquescent and even dissolve in the mois- 
ture they absorb from moist air. Other do not give 
such visible evidence but simply cake together and 
still others retain their powder form without 
change. 5 

‘‘A standard of a dye must be defined among 
other features, as being correct only at e. g. 65 per 
cent. humidity and 75 degree F. (these being the 
Bureau of Standards figures for normal humidity 
and temperature). Tests against standard woulda 
also be correct if exposed freely to the air, with 
the standard, about one hour before weighing. 

“The average commercial dye will vary within 
five per cent. in strength in different parts of the 
same package. ~ The average eye cannot detect a 
difference of less than five per cent. in two dyeings 
on textile fabrics. From this it is evident that due 
allowance must be made for such conditions and 
that the introduction of absolute requirements 
might lead to endless contreversies. 

‘“There seems to be no reason why an American 
standardization cannot be effected. Its utility will 
depend entirely on the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers and their voluntary consent to be bound 
by the restrictions thus placed on them. When the 
consumer fully appreciates the system it will over- 
come many of the difficulties in selling a new 
factory product and will automatically correct 
many of the undesirable features that existed be- 
fore the war.’’ 

A. E. Parker on Patents 

Albert E. Parker, patent attorney, spoke on the 
British and American patent laws, saying: 

“*Very little advantage was taken of the com- 
pulsory licensing provision of the English Statute 
due to the fact that anyone obtaining a license 
would be required to pay a substantial royalty for 
the use of the patented invention’ to the patentee 
and so long as the patentee hiniself was free to 
use the invention without paying royalty to any- 

one he could naturally always undersell the licensee 
and render the license so granted ineffective and 
of practically no value. This aspect of a compul- 
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sory licensing arrangement has not always been 
given proper consideration by those who have en- 
deavored to secure the enactment of a compulsory 
licensing law in the United States, but it may be- 
come necessary in the near future to further in- 
vestigate if there are any advantages to this ar- 
rangement in view of a new patent bill recently 
introduced in the English Parliament which would, 
if enacted, require practically every patented ar- 
ticle that could be made in the British Isles to be 
manufactured there, and which would enable a li- 
censee in the United Kingdom to prevent the intro- 
duction of the patented article into that country 
from abroad, as the bill, which is quite a drastic 
one, contemplates the placing in the hands of the 
licensee the right to sue the patentee for infringe- 
ment of his own patent if he imports the patented 
device into the United Kingdom after the grant 
of a license to a British manufacturer who is using 
such license in that country. 

‘‘The United States in the past has largely pro- 
tected itself against the importation of patented 
articles from abroad by placing high tariffs on 
such goods, but if all patented goods are to be 
barred from the English market wherever a licensee 
in that country elects to take a license under the 
patent, it may be necessary to further protect 
American industry by requiring that all patented 
inventions shall be manufactured here to meet all 
demands of the American market. 

‘In extending the use of German owned patents 
in Gt. Britain the British traders, particularly in 
relation to articles known in the market under a 
particular name, such as phenacetin, aspirin, san- 


.atogen, salvarsan, and the like, have been faced 


with the difficulty that while they could make these 
articles they could not use the name by which the 
public had come to know them because such name 
was the registered trade mark of the firm owning 
the patent. 

‘It is of course not possible to adopt the same 
arrangement as to the licensing of trade marks as 
was done with patents, because a trade mark os- 
tensibly is intended to indicate the product of a 
particular manufacturer and if six or more manu- 
facturers obtained licenses under a single patent 
for say, sanatogen, it would not be possible for all 
six of them to use that name as identifying the 
manufacturer of the product in question. So a 
still more drastic piece of legislation has been pro- 
posed and is now before the English Parliament 
with the backing of the President of the Board of 
Trade and the Ministers of Food and Munitions 
in addition to that of the Solicitor Generai. 

‘“‘This legislation contemplates what practically 
amounts to the destruction of all word trade marks 
which have come to denote or connote an article 
of trade and would apply to such well-known trade 
marks as ‘‘kodak,’’ ‘‘sapolio,’’ ‘‘vaseline,’’ ‘‘sal- 
varsan,’’ ‘‘veronal,’’ ‘‘novocain,’’ ete. Under the 
bill referred to, if enacted, a trade mark of the 
character indicated would become liable to be re- 
moved from the Register within four years from 
the date of passage of the Act unless in the mean- 
time the owners of those marks have been able to 
educate and persuade the public to use the word 
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not as the name of the article but as identifying 
their particular product. 

‘‘Under the Trading with the Enemy Act in the 
United States, licenses have been granted on about 
sixty patents covering quite a large variety of in- 
dustries and on one day only of last week licenses 
were sought on sixteen patents covering inventions 
relating to the dye industry, all of which will prob- 
ably be granted within ten days after the filing of 
the applications. The procedure adopted by the 
Federal Trade Commission contemplates a five 
days notice to the owner of the patent or his at- 
torney in the United States, and I am informed by 
one of the officials in charge of the matter that a 
very low royalty is being given in the license, even 
than a 5% royalty so that this should not be a 
serious handicap to a manufacturer desiring to take 
up the manufacture of a new article which is 
at present unobtainable due to the fact that all 
importation from abroad has ceased and all de- 
mands for the same must therefore be filled en- 
tirely by American manufacture.”’ 


Some of the Delegates 
The delegates registered as they arrived and by 
noon it was estimated that more than 200 manu- 
facturers and dealers had signed the roll. Among 
those present were: 


A. B. BRADIE, A. & B., Export and Import Corp., 78 Wall St., 
New York. 


C€. SCOTT ALTHOUSE, Althouse Chemical Co., 500 Pear St., 
Reading, Pa. 
E. H. KILLHEFFER, American Color Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. 
L. A. AULT, Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AMERICAN DYEWOOD CO., 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
BAYER CO., INC., 117 Hudson St., N. Y. 
F. E. MORGAN, Bowring & Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 
m.. J. FREELEY, Bay State Chemical Co., 38 India St., Boston, 
ass. 
BERLIN ANILINE WORKS, 213 Water St., N. Y. $8 
~O. OBERMEYER, Century Color Corp., 182 Front St., N. Y. 
CARL KATZENSTEIN, Cosmic Aniline Works, Inc., 8 West 
Broadway, N. Y. 
CERTIFIED CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
W. H. FIELDHOUSE, 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. C. S. FULLER, Fisher Chemical Co., 170 Summer S&t., 
Boston, Mass. 


L. B. FORTNER, 36 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. LEVINSON, Fuerst Bros. Co., 2-4 Stone St., N. Y. 

AUGUST MERZ, Heller & Merz Co., Newark, N. J. 

HARRY HINE, Hine Bros., 8) Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

B. P. DONNELLY, Holland Aniline Co., Holland, Mich. 

C. TWYMAN, Holliday-Kemp Co., Inc., 90 William St., N. Y. 
FRANK HEMINGWAY, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 

IRIDESCENT DYESTUFF & COLOR CO., 247 Bush S&t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHARLES A. JOHNSON & CO., 55 Franklin St., N. Y. 

JOHN B. LEWIS, Providence, R. I. 
oe DE LA GARZA, Logwood Products Corp., 115 Broadway, 


E. R. J. GRAF, Manhattan Trading Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. 

C. A. MACE, Marden, Orth & Hastirigs Corp., 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
MIDDLESEX ANILINE CO., 149 Broadway, N. Y. 

NEAL E. MONROE, Monroe Color & Chemical Co., Quincy, III. 
O. P. ANTHONY, Geo. H. Morrill & Co., Norwood, Mass. 
MT. UNION TANNING & EXTRACT CO., Mt. Union, Pa. 
FRANK L. MAY CO., 99 John St., N. Y. 


S. R. DAVIS, National Aniline & Chemical Co., 244 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 


N. Y. COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., N. Y. 
R. W. CORNELISON, Peerless Color Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
N. W. TEALE, Read Holliday & Sons, 160 Franklin St., N. Y. 


LINDSEY H. MASON, Sherman & M , 21 N. , 
Philadelphia, Pa rman ason 1 N. Front St., 


J. O. HASSAN, Sherman-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ALFRED SPICE, Sizing Specialties Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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TAKAMINE LABORATORY, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 

U. S. DYE EXTRACTS CO., 801 Vernon Ave., Long Island City 
et HAMILTON, United Chemical & Color Co., 235 Water St, 
ay D. RUHM, Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp., 61 Broadway, 


VAN OMMEREN CORP., 42 Broadway, N. Y. 
EDWARD M. WALDO, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO., INC., 230 Morgan Ave 
Brooklyn, N. Y. js 


J. EARLY WOOD, 21 Platt St. N. Y. 
The following resolutions were presented. 


Standardization 

This Convention believes that some effective method of 
standardization of the intermediates and dyestuffs which 
have already been produced, and which will be produced 
through the efforts of American chemists and manufac- 
turers, should be devised to the end that not only the 
manufacturers of these materials themselves may have a 
basis cn which to regulate the value of their products, 
but that the color consuming trades may have an adequate 
assurance that materials purchased will be on a basis of 
authoritatively fixed standards and that the United States 
Government shall have the benefit of a fixed range of 
standards which have been accepted by the industry as 
a whole, for the purpose of properly assessing specific 


rates of duty which may be imposed on importations for . 


the protection of American industry. 


Tariff 

This Convention believes that the present tariff on in- 
termediates and dyestuffs derived from coal tar products 
is inadequate, both as regards rate and the limiting stipu- 
lations which were enacted in 1916 and is not calculated 
to protect the dyestuff industry against foreign compe- 
tition when normal conditions are restored. It is the belief 
of this Convention that a special act should be passed 
by Congress prohibiting the importation of foreign com- 
modities at prices which are below the fair market value 
in the country of origin and providing further for an 
increase of the specific rate now in force so as to provide 
automatically for an increase in the rate of duty assessed 
according to the degree of concentration of the imported 
products. This Convention, having in mind the strenuous 
efforts which will be made by foreign interests to regain 
control of the American dyestuff market upon the con- 
clusion of a European peace, urgently request Congress 
to enact such legislation forthwith as will give the industry 
the protection to which it is entitled and which will in- 
sure its continuance after the restoration of normal com- 
mercial conditions comes to be effected. The Secretary 
of the Convention is instructed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to members of Congress and to the Tariff Com- 
mission. 


Exemption for Chemists 

This Convention believes that the United States Govern- 
ment should exercise great care and discrimination in 
requiring the services of trained chemists and chemical 
specialists for military service. In view of the fact that 
the dyestuff industry is so closely allied to the munition 
industry, the services of these chemists and specialists are 
of infinitely more value to the country when they are 
devoting their special training and knowledge to the pro- 
duction of their specialties than they would be in ordinary 
military functions which call for no special technical 
equipment. The Secretary of the Convention is instructed 
to send copies of this resolution to the Secretary of War, 
to members of Congress and to the War Board (?). 

Professor Grinnell Jones, of the United States 
Tariff Commission, spoke on the relation of the 
tariff to the dyestuffs industry. An account of 
the Wednesday session of the convention will ap- 
pear in the next issue of Drug AND CHEMICAL 
MARKETs. 
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Licenses for Explosives 





An Act of Congress (Public Document No. 68, Sixty- 
fifth Congress) to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, 
storage, use and possession in time of war of explosives, 
and the ingredients thereof, provides that a license from 
the Bureau of Mines is necessary for every person, firm 
and corporation, to purchase, possess, sell or use, any 
explosive or the ingredients thereof. 

Any violation of this Act is punishable by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment of not more 
than one year, or both fine and imprisonment. 

The Bureau of Mines has published the attached list 
of articles requiring licenses under this Act. 

Federa! Licenses may be obtained from John R. Healy, 
Room 1100, Municipal Building, Manhattan, or John F. 
Dixon, 365 Jay Street, Brooklyn. Application must be 
made in person. Duly authorized officers of corpora- 
tions or companies must make application for the com- 
pany or corporation. 

A list of the commodities for which licenses are re- 
quired follows: 


Explosives—Ammonium nitrate, blasting powder, caps 
(blasting, detonating, percussion, all classes), detonating 
fuse, or cordeau detonant, detonators, dynamites, electric 
blasting caps and electric detonators, fireworks and flash- 
light powders, fulminates, fuse of all varieties, gun cot- 
ton, gun powder and gun powder mixtures (except small 
arm or shot gun cartridges), nitro cellulose and nitro glu- 
cose, nitro glycerine (except in official U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia solution, or in form of pills, or granules contain- 
ing not more than 1/50 grain each), nitro-glycol (man- 
nite, starch and sugar), permissible explosives, ammonium 
picrates, picrates, picric acid, smokeless powder (except 
small arms and shot gun cartridges), trinitrotoluol, trini- 
trocresol, trinitronapthaline, tetranitroaniline, tetranitro- 
methylaniline. 

Ingredients—List approved January 5, 1918. The pur- 
chase, possession, sale or use of any one of the ingredients 
herewith listed below in amounts of one ounce or over 
requires a Federal Explosive License: Bichromates, am- 
monium, potassium, sodium; chlorates, barium, potassium, 
sodium, strontium; chromates, ammonium, barium, cal- 
cium, chrome green, chrome yellow, lead, potassium, sod- 
ium; nitrates, ammonium, barium, copper, ferric, lead, 
magnesium, nickel, potassium, silver, strontium; nitric acid, 
aqua fortis, fuming, nitric acids of all grades and strengths, 
mixed acids; perchlorates, perchloric acid, potassium; per- 
borates, magnesium, sodium, zinc; permanganates, calcium, 
potassium, sodium; peroxides, barium, calcium, magnesium, 
oxon (cubes and cartridges), sodium, strontium, zinc, 
phosphorous. - 





USE OF CASTOR SEED IN CHINA 


The American consul at Hankow, China, writes that 
crushed castor oil seeds, combined with the oil, are used 
in Chinese medicine as an external application in a large 
number of diseases, or the pulp is taken internally. The 
oil is not used in medicine apart from the pulp; its special 
use is for mixing the colors for Chinese seals. A few 
years ago a local firm, by great effort, collected consid- 
erable quantities of castor beans, purchasing them in small 
lots from farmers in several sections. In 1916 Dairen 
exported 2,304,000 pounds of the beans, valued at $37,280; 
and Tientsin, 100,133 pounds, valued at $1,616. An in- 
vestigation was recently instituted to ascertain whether 
or not either the beans or the oil was procurable in mer- 
chantable quantities in Hankow, and the conclusion was 
that they are not articles that appear on this market in suf- 
ficient quantity to justify their being regarded as an ar- 
ticle of commerce. 
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PROTECTING AMERICAN TRADEMARKS 





Work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—An International Trademark Registration 
Bureau Established at Havana, Cuba—Benefit to 
Manufacturers 
The chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce says in his annual report to the Secretary of 

Commerce: 


“The Bureau’s division of foreign tariffs put into suc- 
cessful operation during the year a plan to protect own- 
ers of American trademarks from loss and inconvenience 
in certain South American countries. In these countries 
the ownership of a trademark is based on priority of 
registration and not of use, as is the case in the United 
States, so that a person who registers the mark first has 
the right to keep the rightful owner from importing 
into the country goods bearing the registered trademark. 
In many cases American manufacturers have been com- 
pelled to buy back their own trademarks and in some 
cases have found it cheaper to use a new mark for cer- 
tain countries. Instances have been found where the 
agents of American concerns have registered the marks 
of the firms they represent, so that the agencies can not 
well be taken away from them. 

“To put an end to such abuses so far as possible, the 
division of foreign tariffs has adopted the plan of 
scrutinizing carefully all applications for trademark reg- 
istration in certain Latin-American countries. When it 
finds an application for the registration of an American 
trademark or a close imitation it promptly notifies the 
American owner of the mark, explains to him the main 
features of the trademark laws in the country in ques- 
tion, and urges him to protest the registration of his 
mark by an unauthorized person. He is instructed in 
the procedure to be followed. The division has been 
successful in its determination to head off schemes of 
this kind, and a number of American firms have writ- 
ten to the Bureau expressing their appreciation of the 
service.” 

An International Trademark Registration Bureau has 
been established at Havana for the northern group of 
American republics as a result of the work of the In- 
ternational High Commission and in accordance with the 
plan of the International Convention of Trademarks 
signed in Buenos Aires in 1910. The Havana bureau 
will be supported on a pro rata basis by all the American 
republics of the northern group which have ratified the 
convention—the United States, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Costa 
Rica. Its operation will be under the direction of the 
Cuban Government. Efforts will now be centered on 
securing the early formation of the bureau at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Manufacturers of proprietary medicines and toilet ar- 
ticles are particularly anxious to have all of the coun- 
tries of the Americas come in under the trademark agree- 
ment. With respect to the countries that are party to 
the agreement, the owner of a trademark, patent, or 
copyright, resident of the United States or any of the 
other countries concerned, will be required only to reg- 
ister the same in the Havana bureau to secure protection. 
The bureau will automatically take up registration with 
each of the countries named. This service will prove in- 
valuable to American manufacturers and producers. Not 
only will it save them from the necessity of buying out 
the pirates, but will serve to protect their good names 
where pirates grasp the trademark and turn out an in- 
ferior type of goods. 











CHEMICALS IN DEMAND IN MADRAS 


Consul Memminger Places the Imports at Nearly 
$800,000 for the Year 1916-17—List of Products 
Required and Prices Paid by Importers. 
Chemicals in demand in the Madras Presidency, India, 

are listed in a report to the Department of Commerce, 

by Consul Memminger of Madras. He says: 


Caustic soda is imported in good quantities, chiefly for 
textile mills, soap works, a quinine factory at Oatacamund, 
and numerous other purposes. It was formerly obtained 
almost entirely from the United Kingdom, but in 1916-17 
the United States had about an equal share in the imports 
into this Presidency. ‘Caustic soda is imported in iron 
drums of 1 hundredweight each, and sells here at 25 
rupees ($8.11) per drum. There is a good local demand 
for it. The principal textile mills are operated by Messrs. 
Binny & Co., Armenian street. 

Soda ash is used here considerably. It is more or less 
exclusively imported from Great Britain, and is sold in 
bags of 1 hundredweight at 12 rupees ($3.89) per bag. 

Arsenic and its compounds are imported by chemists 
and by various merchants. In addition to many other 
uses it is to a good extent used by dealers in skins and 
hides in curing these products. It is imported here in 
7-pound parcels and 1-pound bottles. 

Aluminum sulphates are imported chiefly from the 
United Kingdom. A portion of the supply has been re- 
ceived from Japan for the last two years. It is sold here 
at 6 annas ($0.12) per pound, and is imported in 1-pound 
bottles and in 1-hundredweight kegs. 

Calcium carbide is chiefly imported from European 
countries, but the United States supplied about one-fourth 
of the total imports of this commodity for the year ended 
March 31, 1917. The local price of this material is 13 
annas ($0.26) per pound, and it is imported here in half- 
pound and 1-pound tins and in 1-hundredweight barrels. 
It is used principally for lamps. 

Disinfectants are imported from the United Kingdom, 
and are in good demand here. Potassium compounds, in- 
cluding potassium bichromate, potassium bicarbonate, etc., 
are imported almost exclusively from the United Kingdom. 
Some potassium chlorate is used by small local factories 
which manufacture fireworks. Cyanides of sodium and 
potassium are employed in large quantities in the treat- 
ment of the tailings from the gold mines in Mysore and 
also for explosives. Best & Co., North Beach Road, an 
English firm, managing agents for these mines should be 
addressed. 

The quantity and value of the bicarbonate of soda that 
was imported for the year ended March 31, 1917, was 
14,037 hundredweight of 112 pounds each, valued at $32,488. 
It is exclusively imported from the United Kingdom. Most 
of the wholesale grocers and chemists deal in this com- 
modity. An English firm is among the principal im- 
porters. Imported bicarbonate of soda comes in kegs of 
1 hundredweight each, and the local market price is 10 
rupees ($3.24). 

Imported borax comes from the United Kingdom. Be- 
fore the war about one-fourth of the supply came from 
Germany. The selling price here per pound is 4 annas 
($0.08). Imports are received in barrels of 1 hundred- 
weight each. 

Alum is imported by some chemists and is chiefly used 
for tanning leather. Most of it comes from the United 
Kingdom in 1-hundredweight kegs and in 1-pound boxes. 

Caustic potash is received principally from the United 
Kingdom in bottles of 1 pound each. Each bottle sells at 
2 rupees. ($0.65). 

Yellow prussiate of soda is supplied chiefly by the 
United Kingdom in kegs of 1 hundredweight each and 
sells here at 5 rupees ($1.62) per pound. 
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Bichromate of potash is imported in 1-pound bottles 
from Great Britain and sells at 81 cents per pound locally, 

Chlorate of soda is imported in 1-hundredweight kegs 
and sells at 2% annas ($0.05) a pound. 

Oxalic acid is received chiefly from the United King- 
dom in 1-pound packets or bottles and in 1-hundredweight 
kegs. The price per pound is 48 cents. Similar conditions 
govern citric acid, except that the local price is 81 cents 
per pound. 

The values of chemicals imported into the Madras 
Presidency in the fiscal years ended, respectively, March 
31, 1916 and 1917 (excluding chemical manures and medi- 
cines), were $538,890 in 1915-16, and $791,924 in 1916-17, 

Lists of dealers in chemicals, of importers of some 
special lines, and of commission agents in Madras may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, its district or co-operative offices. Refer to 
file No. 96102b. 





BURMA BUYS AMERICAN DRUGS 


The cpening for the sale of drugs and chemicals in 
Burma is discussed by Consul Briggs, of Rangoon, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce in which he says: 

“The sea-borne trade of the Province of Burma 
with foreign countries and the British Empire, including 
India, in 1916 amounted to $186,783,660, as against $164,- 
357,090 for 1915 and $186,894,890 for 1914. 

“Nearly $60,000 worth of proprietary and patent medi- 
cines was imported into Burma during 1916. The United 
States’ share amounted to less than 10 per cent, Great 
Britain’s to 75 per cent. Of the total import of drugs 
and medicines, over 40 per cent came from India, about 
40 per cent from the United Kingdom, and about 5 per 
cent from the United States. 

“The principal chemicals imported into Burma during 
the past year were: Acids, about $35,000; ammonium 
salts, over $30,000; sodium bicarbonate, potassium com- 
pounds, and disinfectants, about $30,000 each; sulphur, 
over $20,000; and caustic soda, nearly $20,000. About 
60 per cent of these goods came from the United King- 
dom, nearly 30 per cent from India, about 8 per cent— 
chiefly sulphur—from Japan, and less than 1 per cent 
from the United States. 

“The imported paints and painters’ materials came al- 
most entirely from the United Kingdom and India. The 
principal items were: White and red lead, about $70,- 
000; other paints and colors, about $155,000; and turpen- 
tine, $7,000.” 





LIVERPOOL CHEMICAL AND DRUG PRICES 


Advices from Liverpool received by mail this week 
give prices at the holiday time as follows: 

Nitrate of soda firm; ordinary to refined quoted £27 
to £27 10s per ton in singles, net ex store. 

Sulphate of copper—Official prices fixed for home 
trade January-February delivery £48, March-April £50 
and May-August £52 per ton, all net cash (bags) f. o. b. 
makers’ work; for shipment quiet—December-April £67 
10s per ton f. o. b. usual terms. 

Castor oil scarce and firm; Calcutta good seconds not 
offered. Olive oil—no supplies on the market and quota- 
tions unavailable. 

Rape oil scarce and firm; English refined quoted 71s 
per hundredweight net, naked ex mill. 

Palm kernels—Arrivals are being requisitioned under the 
Government scheme at the official price of £26 per ton 
net. Palm kernel oil firm; sellers reserved, buyers at 
the maximum price for crushed £52 and extracted £51 
per ton net, naked, ex mills. 

Palm oil—Scarcity of offers continue to limit trading 
and the market rules very firm, with buyers of regulars 
at the maximum price of £55 per ton net, naked. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 
SENT OUT BY TARIFF COMMISSION 





Census of the Production of Dyestuffs Sought in 
Conformity With the Provisions of the Tariff Act 
—Information Will be Confidential 


Prof. F. W. Taussig, chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, has sent the following letter to manu- 
facturers of intermediates and dyestuffs, synthetic medi- 
cinals manufactured from coal tar, phenolic resins and 
all other products mentioned in Title V of the special 
tariff act of Sept. 8, 1916, in order to learn the production 
in the United States: 


“The President has requested the United States Tariff 
Commission to ascertain the production within the United 
States during 1917 of all substances treated in Title V 
of the special Tariff Act of September 8, 1916. A copy 
of this Title is enclosed. 

“Under the law (Section 501) the rates of duty are 
made dependent upon the growth of the industry within 
the United States. In order to ascertain the facts neces- 
sary for executive action, it is the intention of the Com- 
mission to follow this growth from year to year. 

“You will notice that under the law it is necessary to 
ascertain both the production and consumption of coal tar 
products in a broad sense, including intermediates, dyes, 
medicinals, photographic chemicals, flavors, synthetic 
phenolic resins and explosives. To enable the Commission 
to determine consumption, all manufacturers are asked 
to furnish information in regard to their sales of these 
products. Intermediates consumed in the works where 
produced should also be reported. In order to ascertain 
total production, it is further asked that you give the 
amounts of unsold stocks on hand at the beginning and 
end of the year in pounds (or gallons). The net amount 
of these differences in inventories are to be valued at 
the average price received for the same material during 
the year. 

“It is not necessary to ascertain the consumption of 
crudes, since these substances are not included in the pro- 
visions of Section 501. Statistics on production of these 
commodities are of fundamental importance, however, 
since they are the raw materials from which products 
included in Groups II and III are derived. A co-operative 
agreement has been made with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey under which the Survey will collect statis- 
tics in regard to the production of coke plants and gas 
houses. Such plants need therefore not report to the 
Tariff Commission. All manufacturers of any of these 
products, except those reporting to the Geological Survey, 
should report their production on the enclosed form. In- 
formation in regard to intermediates is asked for, in the 
form shown in the accompanying questionnaire as an in- 
dication of the extent to which the industry is being in- 
tegrated. Data in regard to each intermediate are asked 
for, not simply grand totals. 

“Detailed information is requested in regard to each 
synthetic medicinal when obtained, derived or manufac- 
tured in whole or in part, directly or indirectly from any 
of the substances in Group I and Group II. The list 
here given under Medicinals includes the coal tar prod- 
ucts mentioned by name in Paragraph 18 of the Act of 
1913 and some others in addition. The question whether 
this clause has been repealed by the new act has not yet 
been settled by the Courts. It is necessary for the Com- 
mission to have the information in regard to each indi- 
vidual medicinal in order that classifications may be made 
in accordance with future judicial decsions. 

“You are asked to designate dyes, wherever possible, 
by number according to Schultz Tables, 1914 Edition. If 
this is not practicable, explain the chemical nature of each 
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dye in such terms that it can be properly classified. In- 
formation in regard to the chemical nature of dyes sold 
under trade names will be held strictly confidential. In 
the case of dyes, information is asked in regard to the 
sales and stocks of each individual dye, not simply grand 
totals, in order to make it feasible to ascertain to what 
extent the needs of the consumers are being met. It is 
especially important that the distinction should be clearly 
evident between dyes belonging to the class dutiable at 
30% and 5c. per Ib., and the class dutiable at 30% only. 
The latter class (dutiable at 30% only) includes ‘natural 
and synthetic alizarin, and dyes obtained from alizarin, 
anthracene, and carbazol; natural and synthetic indigo and 
all indigoids, whether or not obtained from indigo; and 
medicinals and flavors.” 

“Synthetic phenolic resins should be classified whenever 
possible according to the raw materials used, since phenol 
is dutiable and cresol is free. 

“Explosives are not included in this inquiry. Complete 
information in regard to the production of intermediates 
is necessary, whether used for dyes, explosives or other 
products. 

“Enclosed with this letter is a questionnaire which you 
are requested to fill out. The information will be for 
the exclusive and confidential use of the United States 
Tariff Commission. The results will be published in 
summarized form and will not disclose the operations of 
any individual firm. As soon as this report is published, 
a copy will be sent to all firms supplying information to 
the Commission. 

“We appreciate that it is not easy to bring together 
the information here called for but rely with confidence 
on your co-operation toward enabling the Commission 
and the Congress to deal intelligently with an important 
public question. 

“We trust you will be able to give prompt attention to 
furnishing the data in the form called for by the ques- 
tionnaire. 

“F, W. Taussic, Chairman.” 

A copy of the tariff act is enclosed with the letter 
and a questionnaire on the coal-tar products industry 
which includes a list of the products on which informa- 
tion is sought. 





CASTOR OIL ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED 

After a general discussion at the meeting last week of 
castor oil importers and manufacturers, it was decided 
to refer the task of organization to a committee of five 
members. A recent meeting of the committee decided that 
the new organization be incorporated and known as the 
American Castor Bean and Oil Association, Inc. The 
objects of the corporation are defined as follows in the 
third paragraph of its articles of incorporation: 

To promote in all lawful ways the commercial inter- 
ests of its members and to secure the advantages to be 
obtained by mutual co-operation; to facilitate the impor- 
tation into the United States of castor beans and castor 
oil and, to this end, to co-operate with and act under the 
direction and control of the United States and its several 
departments; to assist in and facilitate the enforcement of 
the rules and regulations which may be established thereby 
applicable to such business, and secure compliance there- 
with by all members of the Association, and in general 
to promote the welfare of the castor bean and castor oil 
industry. 





DISTRIBUTORS FOR MORNINGSTAR & CO. 
Charles Morningstar & Co., Inc., Woolworth Building, 
New York, announce that the Alden Speare’s Sons Co., 
Boston, Mass, will act as its selling agent for the New 
England States and the maritime provinces of Canada, 
for dextrines, starches and other products for domestic 
use and for export. 
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Trade Notes & Personals 


The Seminole Graphite Co., of Sylacauga, Ala. has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 














The Piedmont-Mt. Airy Guano Company, Baltimore, 
has let a contract for the construction of a fertilizer 
building costing $60,000. 





An export drawback allowance has been granted on 
castor oil manufactured by the Toledo Seed & Oil Com- 
pany, of Toledo, from imported castor seed. 





Medical Miring Co., of Oklahoma City, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by E. S. Lain 
and C. B. Taylor of Oklahoma City, and T. C. McCurdy, 
of Purcell, Okla. 





The benzol plant of the Cambria Steel Company, of 
Johnstown, Pa., was burned recently. The production 
has been very heavy and rebuilding will begin at once 
to meet the demand. 





The Blue Ridge Manufacturing Company, of Rocky- 
mount, Va., is building a three-story addition to its 
plant. The company will add flavoring extracts and 
toilet articles to its outpr%. 





A cablegram from the American consulate at London 
says of asbestos: “From January 5 Admiralty prohibits 
sale, supply or delivery of any raw asbestos. Dealings 
allowed under permit only.” 





A new blue dye for women’s underwear is wanted by 
manufacturers of knit goods to take the place of pale 
pink which is said to turn to creamy white after wash- 
ing. The blues in use turn to a drab shade under sim- 
ilar conditions. 





The plant of the Zellner Brothers Chemical Company, 
213 South Front Street, Philadelphia, was destroyed by 
fire on January 7th. The stock of chemicals in an ad- 
joining building, occupied by Dudley D. Gessler, was 
damaged by smoke. 





The State of Maranhao in Brazil has entered into a 
contract for a twenty-year lease to the Oversea Com- 
pany of Brazii (Ltd.) of a parcel of land 24 by 18 kilo- 
meters in the Turyassu district on the left bank of the 
River Maracassume. There are bauxite and manganese 
deposits in the neighborhood. The lessee is a branch of 
a Norwegian company. 





Exports of indigo from the Madras Presidency to 
foreign countries during the seven months from April 
1 to October 31, 1917, according to figures furnished by 
the customhouse, were: To United States, 5,488 pounds, 
valued at $8,435; United Kingdom, 65,408 pounds, value 
$77,326; Straits Settlements, 21,056 pounds, value $19,093; 
Australia, 1,120 pounds, value $1,110; China, 8,736 pounds, 
value $11,320; Japan, 23,520 pounds, value $25,273; Cey- 
lon, 28 pounds, value $9; total 125,356 pounds, valued at 
$142,566. 





The Compania Anonima de Vidrio y Cristal, a glass 
factory of Caracas and one of the most important manu- 
facturing plants in Venezuela, has just been recognized 
with a capital of 2,500,000 bolivars ($500,000) by the 
election of Charles Freeman, an American citizen, as 
president. The company will issue bonds to the extent 
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of 600,000 bolivars ($120,000) for the purchase of new 
machinery in the United States, the conversion from 
wood to fuel gil, and the construction of a new plant 
at Maiquetia. 





The Charlotte Drug Co., Charlotte, Mich., says of 
herbs, roots and seeds: “From reports it appears that 
there have been general declines in quite a few of Ameri- 
can botanicals. These as far as we can figure have only 
been declines on paper. There have not been any actual 
sales of practically any American botanicals at prices 
lower than have been quoted in the last few months, with 
exception of course of some very few that are being 
supplied on contract. It is usually customary during the 
inventory period for some of the dealers to clean out 
at low prices some stocks that they have stocked for 
quite some time and have no calls for. Dealers in New 
York and several other large markets will shortly find 
themselves without stock as there is an absolute embargo 
at the present time on freight. What indicates to us 
that there is an absolute shortage of American botanicals 
is that within the last week telegraphic orders have been 
received by a good many dealers at the source of pro- 
duction for shipments by express, of various lots of the 
cheaper cost crude drugs, in ton lots and less. 





REGULATIONS FOR AMMONIA OUTPUT 


An Inter-Department Committee on Ammonia has been 
named by Secretary Houston to assist him in the work 
of controlling the importation, manufacture, storage and 
distribution of ammonia for fertilizer purposes. The 
Secretary will be assisted also by representatives from 
the Food Administration, the Agriculture, War, Navy and 
Interior departments and the Council of National Defense. 

The manufacture and sale of all prime products of am- 
monia as produced in by-product coke oven plants, coal 
gas plants and nitrogen fixation plants also will be under 
conditions prescribed by the Secretary. 

’ The industry will be under the immediate direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who will issue licenses and 
have authority at any time to cause his representatives 
to inspect any business under license. Secretary Houston 
has designed the following committee: 


Charles W. Merrill, U. S. Food Administration. 

M. R. Wilkinson and Carl L. Alsberg, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Major C. S. Backus, Ordnance Division, War Depart- 
ment. 

Colonel W. H. Walker, Chief of Chemicals Service 
Section, War Department. 

Major W. J. Whitson, Cantonment Division, Quarter- 
master General’s Office, War Department. 

Admiral Ralph Earl, Navy Department. 

Major J. T. Crabbs, Interior Department. 

L. L. Summers, Council of National Defense. 





TIN SITUATION NOT IMPROVED 


The situation in the tin market is still critical. There 
is no spot tin on sale. Consumers are scouring the market 
for all available supply immediately obtainable, which 
has resulted in offers of two-ton lots Straits at 90c@92c. 
Shipments from Singapore are quoted at 69c@70c for 
February-March, 68c@69c for March and 67c@68c for 
April-May. But the quotations brought out little interest. 
Chinese, January-February shipment from Hong Kong, 
could be had at 61%c. London was quoted again as un- 
changed, which leads to a suspicion that perhaps an es- 
tablished price has been determined. For the third day 
standard tin was quoted unchanged at £295 and Straits at 
£296 10s. The.London prices, however, have now little 
to do with the market on this side, which is governed by 
Singapore and Far East quotations only. 
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PRICE CHANGES IN NITRATE OF SODA 





British Firm Criticises Sudden Advance When United 
States and Great Britain Entered the Market— 
Production for 1917—Stocks Unknown 


A report on the nitrate of soda market for six months 
has been issued by W. Montgomery & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England, in which the fluctuations in price are ex- 
plained. The report says: 


“The past six months have been eventful in the Nitrate 
world in more ways than one. The month of July saw 
the commencement of a sensational advance in the price 
free on board in Chili, an advance which could not be 
satisfied with anything short of £6 per ton or there- 
abouts, and even after this magnificent rise producers 
were found who were holding for still higher prices, and 
probably some unfortunates with tonnage to fill would 
have been compelled to submit to the addition of another 
fl or two per ton had not the announcement been made 
about mid-September that the United States Government 
had, through the medium of the Chilian Government, 
purchased the German stocks of Nitrate lying in Chili 
amounting to about 200,000 tons. 

“Early in July the prices for ordinary and refined quali- 
ties for prompt shipment in Chili were about 9s 10!4d and 
10s per quintal respectively, and 8s 9d to 9s for monthly 
parcels over 1918, but by mid-September the figures were 
16s and 16s 3d for ordinary and refined respectively for 
immediate delivery, and 13s to 13s 6d for all 1918. 

“No one, not even the producers themselves, could give 
any satisfactory reason for this phenomenal advance, 
neither could it be explained away by the extra cost of 
labor, the rise in, and prospective scarcity of, fuel and 
the improvement of the Chilian Exchange. 

“We are inclined to think that the ball was set in mo- 
tion by some speculators, who had no reason, or at all 
events were willing to see no reason, to regard the purse 
of the Allies, and probably they thought that our greatly 
esteemed Ally was very considerate in announcing the 
fact through the medium of the Press that the United 
States Government had earmarked a huge sum for the 
purchase of Nitrate. 

“It is difficult indeed to understand, with practically 
only two purchasers in the field and those two purchas- 
ers our own and the American Governmenis (for, in the 
meantime, pre-war time importers’ requirements through 
lack of tonnage had become quite a négligeable quantity), 
how such an advance was allowed to take place. There 
seems to have been a lack of diplomacy on the part of 
those responsible in approaching the business. 

“From mid-September to mid-October the market, for 
lack of interest on the part of buyers, was gradually dy- 
ing and prices had already shed about 1s 6d per quintal 
of the advance over a very small number of transactions, 
when the Government saw reason to bring the trade under 
the regulations of the Defence of the Realm Act, where- 
by dealings were prohibited except by license. Naturally, 
this announcement led to no small discomfort and in- 
convenience. The license order, we venture to think, 
was somewhat vague in its phraseology, and its limita- 
tions to dealings only to 3lst December somewhat severe. 
Nevertheless we have pleasure in acknowledging the ef- 
forts of those responsible at the Ministry of Munitions 
in making difficulties as light as possible through com- 
mendable promptitude. 

“Business now became exceedingly difficult, if not al- 
most impossible, extreme caution being the order of the 
day, as buyers and sellers alike were afraid of fresh 
Government prohibitions; nor had they long to wait, for 
early in December another intimation was received from 
the Ministry of Munitions to the effect that it would 
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be no longer possible for importers to purchase in Chili, 
which intimation sounded very much like requesting them 
to retire from business. 

“The closing prices in Chili for free-on-board Nitrate 
for prompt shipment are 12s 3d per quintal for 95 per 
cent., and 12s 6d for 96 per cent. quality. For shipment 
January-June they are practically the same. 

“Consumption in the United Kingdom—quantity un- 
known. 

“America is presumably consuming what she imports, 
therefore consumption would show an increase of 218,000 
tons, compared with the last six months of 1916, whilst 
the figures for the twelve months show an increase of 
285,000 tons at 1,390,000 tons against 1,105,000. 

“Stocks in Europe are an unknown quantity. 

“Production continues to increase in spite of alleged 
labor, fuel, and other difficulties, which is fortunate, 
as every ton scems to be required. 

“The figures of production for the year are 65,060,000 
quintals, against 63,324,000 the previous twelve months. 

“Stocks in Chili to-day are about 19,250,000 quintals, 
against 15,108,000. 

“Freights, when available, are quoted at about 185s.” 





ITALY TAKES CONTROL OF ALCOHOL 


By the terms of a new ministerial decree alcohol has 
been added to the class of articles which by a previous 
decree were placed under the control of the Minister 
of War, with the power to fix prices and to dispose of 
the available stocks. The other articles in this class under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of War are the byproducts 
of tar and of the distillation of wood. Alcohol, whether 
crude, distilled or denatured, is now added, as well as 
the raw materials which serve for the distillation of alco- 
hol, such as the molasses residuum from the making and 
refining of beet-root or cane sugar, damaged cereals, all 
figs for maceration, and the refuse of edible figs to the 
amount of 15 per cent, taking away this amount from 
every lot of figs destined for drying. The holders of 
these raw materials are authorized to dispose of them 
exclusively for the distillation of alcohol. 

Ordinary alcohol of not less than 95 degrees which 
comes from the factories is taken over by the Minister 
of Arms and Munitions at 640 lire per ettanidro. The 
ettanidro is 110 liters and is used in measuring alcohol, 
as it takes that quantity of alcohol at 95 degrees to weigh 
100 kilos (220 pounds). The lira at normal rate of ex- 
change is equivalent to 19.3 cents United States currency. 





USES OF THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


A pamphlet entitled “Practical Questions and Answers 
on the Trade Acceptance Method” has been issued by the 
Irving National Bank, of New York, and is a complete 
explanation of the uses and legal force of the trade ac- 
ceptance from the opening definition of what it is to 
the final statement of its legal status. 

It is urged that the merchant who brings his transac- 
tions out into the open and serves notice upon the busi- 
ness world that he is willing to meet his obligations at 
maturity is a better business risk and hence entitled to 
better treatment than one who has his accounts carried 
upon an indefinite and unbusinesslike arrangement such 
as the open book account. 

In answer to the question, “Can the acceptance be le- 
gally treated as a check?” the statement is made that 
the Negotiable Instruments Act provides that “Where the 
instrument is made payable at a bank it is equivalent to 
an order to the bank to pay the same for the account 
of the principal debtor thereon.” Thomas B. Paton, 
general counsel for the American Bankers’ Association, 
said it was his opinion that this provision would operate 
not only to authorize but to make it the duty of the des- 
ignated bank to pay the trade acceptance at maturity. 
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The London Markets 





AMERICAN DRUGS SCARCE IN LONDON 


Lack of Steamer Space From New York Causes Ad-. 
vance in Benzoates, Hexamine, Acetanilid, and the 


Bromides— Morphine Salts and Codeine Salts 
Higher 
(Special Cable to Drug and Chemical Markets.) 

Lonpon, Jan. 22—Recent cables from New York indi- 
cate that your shipping firms are experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining steamer space for London and Liverpool 
and the delay is causing considerable inconvenience te 
buyers at this end and a corresponding scarcity of Amer- 
ican specialties. This has led to a further advance in 
price cf acetanilid, bromides, hexamine and benzoates. 
With these few exceptions in which business has been 
brisk our markets, although very firm, have been some- 
what quiet and adversely affected by the process of 
stocktaking. 

The only changes made by the syndicates and controlled 
interests in drugs and chemicals, so far announced this year 
are a general advance in rectified spirit and all spirituous 
preparations, a fresh adjustment of prices of opium deriv- 
atives, morphine salts and codeine salts, and a marking 
up in price by the allied makers of lithia salts, chloroform 
and scammony resin. : 

The volume of business for the week was fair. Thurs- 
day’s Drug Auction indicated a good demand, but the 
supplies were in excess of the trade’s requirements. 

There were sharp advances this week in camphor oil. 
The stocks of the Japanese products have been exhausted. 
Other drugs which have been advanced are acetanilid, 
balsam tolu, cocoa butter, asafetida, honey and dragon’s 
blood in addition to the steady rise in the bromides and 
benzoates. 

There is a firmer tone in cream of tartar and formalde- 
hyde. 

Ipecac (Rio), lemon oil and Japanese menthol are 
easier. 

Cape aloes are lower. 








WHY THE BENZOATES ARE SCARCE 

All benzoates have assumed a position of prominence 
during the past three weeks. Prices have mounted rap- 
idly to new levels, quotations being just about double the 
figures ruling before the Christmas holidays. Benzoic 
acid is extremely hard to obtain at any price. Reports 
from the trade say that sales have been made all the way 
from $5.00 to $6.00 per pound for the U. S. P. All salts 
of the acid have advanced correspondingly, benzoate of 
soda U. S. P. being quoted nominally at $5.00 to about 
$5.50 per pound. 

Benzoic acid, from which all benzoates are manufac- 
tured, is secured from two sources, gum benzoin by sub- 
limation and from toluol. Of jate, there has been prac- 
tically no natural acid, made from the gum, on the market. 
Offerings have been confined to the so-called artificial 
product made from toluol. The Government has com- 
mandeered all available supplies of toluol for use in the 
manufacture of T. N. T. (trinitrotoluol) and other ex- 
plosives, much in demand at the present time. This has 
practically cut off the makers of benzoic acid from their 
source of raw material and has left the trade with very 
small stocks on hand. The resultant demand has driven 
the price skyward and, from all indications, present con- 
ditions point to a continued upward trend in price until 
something is done to relieve the situation. 


November 1, 1917, benzoic acid, U. S. P. was offered 
at $2.00 per pound. About this time the Government order 
regarding toluol was issued. Manufacturers were fairly 
well stocked and have been using up these supplies during 
the past two months. Their toluol on hand is now nearly 
exhausted. In response to an expected shortage, the price 
of benzoates has been advancing steadily since the be- 
ginning of November. By December Ist, last, the price 
had reached $3.00 per pound. It remained at this figure 
throughout the quiet holiday period, again advancing on 
January 2nd to $3.25. One week later quotations were 
made at $4.25 and today $5.00 to $6.00 is asked. This 
represents an advance of about $2.25 per pound in less 
than two weeks. Higher prices are predicted in the near 
future. 





Industrial Chemists Organize 





The New York section of the British Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry met last Friday evening at the Chemists’ 
Club in this city. F. A. J. Fitzgerald, formerly president 
of the American Electrochemical Society, was the princi- 
pal speaker of the evening, his topic being Dr. Auguste 
J. Rossi and his work. The Perkin Medal was then 
presented to Dr. Rossi by Dr. William H. Nichols, a 
former president of the society. 

Following the meeting of the British Society, the re- 
cently organized New York Section of the Societe De 
Chimie Industrielle held its first meeting. 

Following are the officers elected: 

President, Leo H. Baekeland, member of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board; vice-president, Jerome Alexander, treasurer 
of the National Gum & Mica Company; secretary, Charles 
A. Doremus; treasurer, George F. Kunz, of Tiffany & Co. 
The following were elected as members of the council: 
Charles F. Chandler, Henri Vitteaux, E. P. V. Vergre, 
G. E. Valbrigue, R. E. Orfila, William H. Nichols, Charles 
Baskerville, Henri Blum, Marsten T. Bogart and Elwood 
Hendrick. 

Dr. Jerome Alexander acted as chairman during the 
opening exercises. He spoke in glowing terms of France 
and her part in the war. He stated that for some time 
plans had been under consideration for the formation of 
a New York section of the French Societe de Chimie In- 
dustrielle, the sister society of the British Society of 
Chemical Industry. 





SIAM IMPORTING DYESTUFFS 


Aniline dyes are not manufactured in Siam, and the 
native vegetable dyes with which the Siamese in the 
past produced the enduring, bright, and beautiful tints 
on their homemade garments are now being displaced 
largely by imported dyestuffs. Dyeing in black, however, 
is still an important industry in Bangkok. 

Siam’s imports of dyes of all sorts for the years ended 
March 31, 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917 were: For fiscal 
year 1914, 563,090 pounds valued at $70,936; for 1916 
459,033 pounds valued at $49,590; for 1916, 730,876 pounds 
yalued at $50,166; and for 1917, 974,845 pounds valued at 
$87,360. The imports for the fiscal year 1917 consisted 
of 102,418 pounds of aniline colors valued at $34,126; 805,- 
252 pounds of indigo valued at $40,197; and 67,185 pounds 
of all other dyes valued at $13,037. Of the aniline im- 
ports for last year 88,102 pounds were shipped from 
Holland, and 11,636 pounds from the United Kingdom. 
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Of Trade Interest 


Grained musk has been advanced by some importers to 
$32 per ounce. 














- 


Palm kernels to the amount of 784 bags were received 
in Liverpool on December 21. 





San Francisco reports the arrival of a steamer with 
1,245 packages of gum damar. 





The W. F. Cullens Fertilizer Company of Camilla, Ga., 
is to erect an addition to its plant. 





One hundred cases of opium arrived in the London mar- 
ket during the week of December 14. 

Production of alum in India in 1916 showed an increase 
of 41.2 per cent. as compared with 1915. 





Zinc peroxide soap has been advanced by one maker 
to $1.60 per dozen, an increase of 30 cents. 





N. J. MANUFACTURERS FAVOR WAR CABINET 
The Manufacturers’ Council of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce held a convention at Newark on 
Monday which drew together more than 1,000 members 
to take action on the fuel situation. Among the speak- 
ers were President Alexander C. Humphreys, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology who severely criticised 
Washington cfficials, saying among other things: 

“It is time that we realized that a change has got to 
come in Washington. By the applause I see that I am 
no longer a voice crying in the wilderness.” 

The Council adopted a resolution in favor of the pro- 
posed war cabinet. Resolutions were also adopted that it 
was the sense of the council that technical students in 
colleges be permitted in every possible opportunity to 
complete their training before being made subject ‘to the 
draft. 

In response to the invitation of Warren C. King, di- 
rector of the council, who presided, the members voted 
that employers should determine for themselves the ques- 
tion of paying labor during the enforced shutdown of 
industry, and it was the sense of. the convention that no 
effort should be made at the present time to change the 
order declaring Monday a holiday in favor of Saturday, 
although several manufacturers favor Saturday. 

The decision to open a bureau in Washington with the 
object of dealing directly with the Government in behalf 
of the manufacturers of the state, in connection with the 
awards of Government contracts was reached and it was 
determined to place at the disposal of the Government 
the full capacity for war work of the more than 3,000 
manufacturing plants in the State. 

In addition to President Humphreys, the speakers were 
Col. Austen Colgate, of Colgate & Co., and Mr. King, who 
voiced the sentiment of the more than one thousand manu- 
facturers present, in placing the blame for the temporary 
cessation of industry due to the coal edict, upon the con- 
sistent “starvation” of the railroads, arbitrary price fixing 
to coal, and the resultant railroad congestion and curtail- 
ment of output at the mines. 

In suggesting a remedy for present conditions, Mr. King 
declared: 

“To remove the cause of present difficulties, Congress 
must immediately make available whatever sum of money 
is needed to properly equip our railroads. The railroads 
must be provided with rolling stock and additional terminal 
facilities at once.” 

Mr. King was opposed to any action by the Government 
to curtail non-essential industries. 
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The Drug &8& Chemical Markets 





SHARP ADVANCES IN NEW YORK MARKET 





Benzoate of Soda, Benzoic Acid, Monobromated Cam- 
phor and Druggists’ Musk Higher—Seeds, Herbs 
and Leaves Scarce—Essential Oils Irregular. 


Drugs and pharmaceutical chemicals are in an unsettled 
state owing to conditions governing shipping facilities, 
embargoes and enforced holidays. Prices of many com- 
modities are quoted nominal and revisions of quotations 
have been less frequent. It is therefore very difficult 
to fix accurate prices. 

A development of interest was the sharp rise of $1 a 
pound for benzoic acid, 30c a pound for monobrated cam- 
phor, and $1 an ounce for druggists’ musk. Botanical 
drugs were firm. There was an advance in cinchona bark, 
red quills. Seeds, herbs and leaves of nearly all varieties 
are close to the vanishing point so far as stocks are con- 
cerned. Trading in all kinds of spices has lessened and 
the price changes were unimportant. 

Essential oils were irregular. Advances were announced 
in coriander and camphor oils. Clove, lime and Italian 
oramge oils declined. 

A feature in chemicals was an advance of 75c in sodium 
benzoate. 

PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Original Packages) 


Advanced 
Camphor, Monobrated, 30c Oil of Camphor, Heavy 
Cinchona Bark, Red Quills, 10c ravity, 3c 
Cocoa Butter, Bulk, 3c Cassia, Technical, 5c 


Coriander, $2 
Potassium Permanganate, 5c 
Soap, Castile, Pure White, 5c 
Declined 
Oil of Clove, Bottles. 10c 
Golden Seal Root, 45c Lime, Expresed, Distilled, 25c 
Manna, Large, Small Flake, 10c Orange, Italian, 10c 


Acetanilid—The demand is fairly active and first hands 
are adhering firmly to the recent rise in price to 80c a 
pound for chemically pure spot goods. Supplies among 
second hands are scant and premiums over makers’ quo- 
tations are demanded for prompt deliveries. Supplies in 
kegs are held at 80%c a pound. 

Acetphenetidin—Weakness is still apparent owing to 
lack of inquiries. Sellers lowered prices 50c to $6@$6.25 
a pound, which, however, failed to stimulate demand. 

Alcohol, Refined—Prices are nominal at $1.35 a gal- 
lon for 95 per cent. and at $1.40 a gallon for 97 per cent. 
Advices from Italy state the Government has taken over 
the control of supplies. 

Arsenic—Prices are decidedly firm, particularly fore 
white arsenic. Offerings by manufacturers are light ow- 
ing to the limited stocks and strong market for the crude 
material. Makers are quoting from 16c@16%4c a pound 
for white, while red supplies are nominal at 65c@66c a 
pound. The production of arsenic in the United States 
for 1917 is estimated at 5,826 short tons, showing a de- 
crease of 158 tons compared with the production for 1916. 

Camphor, Monobromated—Manufacturers announced 
an advance of 30c a pound which was attributed to the re- 
cent advances in gum camphor and bromine. Offerings 
of spot parcels are now made at $2.80 a pound for sup- 
plies in bulk. 

Benzoic Acid—The price has again been advanced by 
manufacturers and second hands. There is an acute short- 
age of stocks throughout the entire market, supplies of 
toluol for benzoates being unobtainable. Quotations are 


Cubeb Berries, 3c 
Musk, Druggists, $1 
Sodium Benzoate, 75c 


Acetphenetidin, 50c 


nominal at practically any figure between $5 and $6, de- 
pending upon the holder. This represents ar increase of 
over $1 per pound as compared with last week’s offers. 

Chloroform—A steady tone pervades the market and 
manufacturers continue to quote 70c a pound. Sales by 
second hands embraced scattered small quantities at price 
shadings t® 621%4c@67%c a pound. 

Cinchona Bark—The market for red quills and broken 
bark scored another advance due to meager stocks and 
the uncertainty of getting further supplies from primary 
sources. Importers are now quoting from 85c@$1.30 and 
from 89c@90c a pound for broken bark, showing a rise 
of 10c a pound over recent sales. 

Castor Oil, U. S. P.—The market remains firm owing 
to smallness of stocks which are concentrated in strong 
hands. No. 1 spot parcels are quoted at 34%c a pound 
for supplies in barrels, while some sellers are asking 35c 
a pound. Number 3 oil is held at 29¢@30c a pound. Sales 
included supplies in sellers’ tanks of Japanese oil at 25c 
a pound f. o. b. Pacific Coast, and future deliveries were 
quoted at the same figure. 


Cocoa Butter—A further curtailment of stocks, due 
to absence of arrivals from the primary market, led to a 
rise of 3c a pound for bulk supplies and lc a pound for 
fingers in cases. Holders are quoting spot bulk lots at 
25c@26c and supplies in cases at 29c@30c a pound. 


Codliver Oil—The demand for Newfoundland oil is 
steadily increasing and prices are stronger. Some well- 
known brands have been advanced in the primary market 
to $90 a barrel. In the absence of offerings abroad and 
limited spot offerings here, Norwegian oil is firm but 
entirely nominal at $125@$145 a barrel, as to brand. The 
manufacturing season for Newfoundland oil has ended 
and according to reports it is doubtful whether stocks 
on hand will be adequate to meet the demand. 


Corn Syrup—Owing to the demand exceeding the avail- 
able supply and deliveries on existing contracts absorb- 
ing the stocks from the mills, the trend of prices shows 
decided strength. Parcels of 42 degrees mixing are 
bringing $4.80 per 100 pounds. 

Cubeb Berries—Owing to the stringency of stocks on 
the spot and prospects of limited supplies from Hol- 
land, spot prices scored a further advance of 3c a pound. 
Offerings are more limited, importers asking $1.13@$1.18 
a pound. 

Formaldehyde—The trend of the market is stronger 
because of scarcity of supplies and a broadening of in- 
quiries coupled with the strong position of alcohol. Man- 
ufacturers are quoting 20c@2lc a pound. Advices from 
London state it is difficult to get offers from the United 
States owing to the unsettled state of the market for 
methyl aicohol. 

Golden Seal Root—In response to freer offerings of 
supplies accompanied by aggressive selling competition, 
prices met with a sharp reduction of 45c a pound. In 
some quarters sellers booked orders at $4.90 and below, 
while most holders quoted from $4.95@$5 a pound. 

Mangesium, Sulphate—The market is a shade firmer, 
but no quotable change in prices was announced. Makers 
report a steady demand at $3.25@$3.40 a pound for epsom 
salt, U. S. P. f. o. b. works. Continued difficulty in get- 
ting shipping room resulted in offerings subject to ship- 
ment when freight and room is available. 

Manna—aA fair accumulation of supplies and increased 
offerings at price concessions resulted in a decline in spot 
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quotations of 10c to 85c@9c and to 60c@65c a pound 
for large and small flake, respectively. 

Mercury—The domestic production of mercury for 
1917 has been the largest on record since 1883 and 
amounted to 24,251 flasks showing a gain of 6,794 flasks, 
75 pounds to a flask, over the output for 1916. Locally 
the demand is dormant, but prices are strong under light 
supplies. Leading sellers are quoting up to $130 per 
flask, but the official price remained unchanged at $115 
for flasks of 75 pounds on the spot. Recent arrivals in- 
cluded a carlot of mercury by rail to a local distributor. 

Musk—A further curtailment of druggists’ stocks 
caused a further rise of $1 an ounce. Holders are quot- 
ing from $30@$32 an ounce, but offerings covered only 
small quantities on account of the smallness of spot sup- 
plies. 

Oil of Cassia—Prices advanced 5c to $1.65@$1.75 a 
pound for spot, 70 to 80 per cent. technical supplies. The 
rise is attributed to a further diminution of stocks brought 
about by a decrease of arrivals from primary markets. 

Oil of Cloves—A slightly lower market for cloves led 
to a reduction of 10c a pound in bottles, which were quoted 
at $3.25@$3.40. Supplies in cans are nominal at $3.30@ 
3.60 a pound, owing to a lack of these containers. 

Oil of Coriander—A rise in spot quotations was an- 
nounced by some firms showing an advance of $2 a 
pound. Other brands, however, are obtainable at $20@$23 
a pound, 

-Quinine—The market has been quiet and second hands 
report limited inquiries. Inadequate stocks, however, and 
the high cost of bark tend to hold prices firm. Domestic 
makers repeated former quotations on the basis of 75c an 
ounce for the sulphate in lots of 100-ounce tins and over. 
Manufacturers still refuse to book orders or contracts 
for forward delivery. 

Oil of Mustard Seed, Genuine—Smaller arrivals of 
the seed and uncertainty as to the future supply caused 
a stronger sentiment among dealers. In some quarters 
handlers are still naming $31 a pound for certain brands. 
Offerings of other brands are made at former figures 
ranging from $30@$32 a ton, as to brand. 

Potassium Permanganate—The market is showing a 
decided upward tendency based on the very limited spot 
supply. Offerings are growing smaller and should present 
conditions dominate the market some unexpected price 
advances are not improbable. Sellers raised quotations 
another 5c a pound to $4.05@$4.10 a pound for U. S. P. 
spot lots. 

Phenolphthalein—The demand continues light and of- 
ferings at concessions were reported. Prices closed easy 
and more or less nominal but without change at $8.20@ 
$8.70 a pound. 

Saccharin—The market is quiet, but former prices 
are named for U. S. P. soluble at $25@$27. Insoluble 
is held at $23@$24 a pound. 

Soap, Castile—Continued small arrivals from primary 
markets and a further curtailment of spot stocks caused 
an advance of 5c a pound. Importers as a rule are re- 
fusing to book spot parcels below 45c and some holders 
are naming 50c a pound. 

Sodium Benzoate—Prices are strong and show a fur- 
ther advance of about 75c a pound, based solely on the 
smallness of sto¢éks. Sellers are naming from $5@$5.10 
a pound. 

Tartar Cream—The market closed stronger for sup- 
plies in second hands. Sellers are quoting up to 62c a 
pound for U. S. P. crystals on the spot. Makers re- 
peated former prices. 

Thymol—Sellers as a rule are quoting $17@$17.50 a 
pound for bulk supplies of U. S. P., but the demand 
lacked animation. 
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Drug & Chemical Notes 


Nitrate of soda to the amount of 35,218 bags arrived 
at Liverpool on December 28 last. 











On January 14, fire destroyed the establishment of the 
Suffolk County Drug Company, Patchogue, L. I. with 
loss estimated at $30,000. 





Fire, January 12, destroyed a portion of Plant No. 2 
at the works of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, Perth Amboy, N. J., with loss estimated at about 
$25,000. 

The National Aniline and Chemical Co., of 244 Madison 
avenue, is considering a lease of the building at 21 
Burling Slip, at present occupied by the Century Color 
Co., according to reports in tne trade. 





Lehn & Fink, 120 William street, New York, manufac- 
turing chemists, have had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a new addition to their six-story plant at 39 
Sedgwick street, Brooklyn. The extension is estimated 
to cost about $60,000. 





Scarceness of genuine mustard oil and shipping condi- 
tions between this country and Holland, where it is ob- 
tained, caused an advance in price to $32 per pound. 
Fritzsche Bros., local dealers in essential oils, confirm 
this price which compares with $3.75 to $4 per pound 
prior to the outbreak of the war. 





The Maas & Waldstein Company, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of chemicals, has had plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a new brick condenser plant, about 40 x 50 
ft., at its works on Avenue R. The company will also 
make alterations and improvements in two present con- 
denser plants to cost about $10,000. 





M. Gottesman & Son, industrial, chemical and wood 
pulp merchants, 18 East Forty-first street, New York, 
have announced to the trade their incorporation under the 
designation of M. Gottesman & Co., Inc. The officers of 
the corporation are M. Gottesman, president; D. S. Gottes- 
man, vice-president, treasurer and general manager, and 
Saul Gottesman, secretary. The new corporation is cap- 
italized at $650,000 under the laws of the State of New 
York. M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., had its beginning in 
1886. 


Before the war Germany was the principal supplier of 
chemicals to Brazil, but with German imports at a stand- 
still, the American trade has developed greatly. A number 
of American representatives of chemical manufacturers 
have visited this market and, where deliveries have been 
possible, have done very satisfactory business. There has 
been considerable complaint as to the manner of packing 
these products, although there has unquestionably been 
much improvement in this regard. The line of chemicals 
imported is very varied, as practically none are produced 
locally. 








A Liverpool house says of fertilizer materials: “There 
are forward bookings of sulphate of ammonia at £16 7s 6d 
per ton net cash, prompt, January to May deliveries. 
Bone meal very scarce with little or none offering. There 
is a good inquiry for oilcake and other feeding stuffs, 
but no imported are on offer, and as regards English 
makes the mills keep busy completing old contracts and 
can only book for delivery in turn, which may take four 
or five weeks or more, consequently needy buyers find 
extreme difficulty in obtaining their wants, and instances 
have occurred where cattle have had to be slaughtered 
on that account.” , 
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Color & Dvyestuff Markets 











MARKET FOR DYES HOLDS STEADY 





Quercitron, Gambier, Logwood and Cutch the Leaders 
Among Dyewoods—Coal-Tar Crudes in Demand— 
Some Intermediates Scarce—Advance in Sodium 
Benzoate. 


Despite the rather unsettled state of affairs now ap- 
parent in all industries because of Dr. Garfield’s closing 
order from Washington, the New York color and dyestuff 
market has held steady, and in the majority of cases where 
price changes have occurred the tendency has been upward. 
Local dealers and importers observed Monday as a gen- 
eral holiday and practically all business was suspended, 
but on Tuesday morning the market opened steady with 
prices zt about the same levels as at the close on Saturday, 
and because the mail brought a good volume of inquiries 
for all materials and in all positions, most items in the 
general list closed firm with a strong undertone. 

Quercitron, crude gambier, logwood, cutch and all grades 
of turmeric are still the leaders in the New York market 
in the list of dye bases and dyewoods. The consumer de- 
mand is unusually heavy and because spot supplies are 
light prices are on the upward trend in the majority of 
cases. Taking the situation as a whole, there is no reason 
to expect any material downward movement in prices of 
any of the basic materials. 

In coal-tar crudes the local market has tightened con- 
siderably during the interval. Spot benzol is now in heavy 
demand from consumers everywhere, and trading seems 
to be restricted somewhat on account of the light spot 
supplies. The producers of flake naphthalene are receiv- 
ing additional demands and with a heavy inquiry the 
undertone of the local market is firmer. 

Phenol and toluol are both practically out of the spot 
marke:. Sales that have passed on these two materials 
have been in small lots and prices named are comparatively 
high. 

The outstanding feature in intermediates has probably 
been the sudden advance in benzoate of soda. The in- 
quiry since the first of the year has been heavy, but few 
anticipated that the market would take the material jump 
noted. 

Aniline oil on the spot was quoted at the close at higher 
levels than for a number of months. In some directions 
sellers are quoting almost a cent higher than the pre- 
vailing price of a week ago. The salts has likewise ad- 
vanced and the lowest price heard at the close was 32%4c 
a pound, as against 3lc a pound a week ago. 

Para-nitrophenol as well as the ortho has improved de- 
cidedly during the week and it is said that a number of 
large contracts have been made for over the year at higher 
prices. Naphthionic and sulphanilic acids are steady. The 
inquiry continues heavy, but no‘large orders are being 
placed and the general undertone of the market is weak. 
Supplies are not abundant since a number of larger pro- 
ducers have recently curtailed their output because of the 
falling off in the demand. Betanaphthol appears to be in 
better inquiry and several large holders have advanced 
their price for the technical. The fact that consumer inter- 
est is improving for both the technical and the sublimed is 
doubtless responsible for the stronger undertone. 

Many price changes have been noted during the week in 
coal-tar colors on account of a general misconception of 
Dr. Garfield’s coal conservation decree, and when the 
order was better understood prices settled back to nearly 
the range of a week ago. Although the demand is not as 


heavy as usual for some colors, American producers have 
not materially curtailed their output, because of the strong 
undertone noticeable on every hand. 

Dye Bases and Dyewoods 

Albumen—No important changes have been recorded 
in this market on either the domestic or imported grades 
of albumen. The condition continues tight as it cannot 
be learned that arrivals in American ports are increasing 
and those that have reached importers during the in- 
terval have gone into immediate consumption leaving little 
for the open market. Sellers advise that prices named 
are nominal, with 55c@57c a pound prevailing for spot 
and nearby domestic blood; 64c@65c a pound for spot and 
nearby imported blood, and $1.05@$1.10 a pound for the 
Chinese egg. 

Cochineal—The consumer demand is not particu- 
larly pressing at this time, but because of the large 
number of inquiries the undertone of the market is firmer 
with sellers reluctant to lower their figures materially 
from 54c@58c a pound for the silver; 55c@59c a pound 
for the rosy black, and 54c@55c a pound for the gray 
black. 

Cutch—The consumer demand continues strong for 
cutch, and a number of importers are complaining of their 
inability to fill orders promptly on account of a shortage 
of stocks. Most all sellers are quoting firmly in this 
market at 18c@20c a pound for the Rangoon, in boxes; 
9%4c@1lc a pound for the liquid and 11%c@13c a pound 
for the tablets. It is not thought that much shading could 
be done from the above prices regardless of seller or 
quantity. 

Divi Divi—Although there have been several com- 
paratively large arrivals of divi divi at American ports 
during the interval importers have not lowered their price 
for spot or nearby material as they say these stocks have 
gone into immediate consumption. The consumer demand 
continues steady, and with a good inquiry the undertone 
of the market remains firm. From no direction has the 
price named for spot material been lower than $70.00 a 
ton, and this figure was named for small, odd lots. In 
quantity the majority of sellers are asking in the neigh- 
borhood of $71.00 a ton. 

Fustic—In most directions prices for spot and nearby 
fustic sticks range from $45 to $50 a ton, which was the 
quotation most generally heard in this market a week ago. 
The figure for the solid material ranges from 25c to 26c 
a pound, according to quantity, while the chips continue 
to move in good volume toward consumers at 4%4c@ 5c 
a pound. 

Gambier—The demand while steady, is by no means 
pressing and sellers at the close were quoting at 2lc@ 
21%c a pound for the common; 10c@1lc a pound for 
the 25 per cent. tan material; 23%4c@25c a pound for 
cubes No. 1, and 21c@21%c a pound for cubes No. 2. It 
is stated in reliable quarters that there has been much 
speculation among dealers recently on account of the lack 
of consumer interest, but since the undertone of the market 
has improved, closing prices were a shade firmer. 

Indigo—The demand for all indigo continues steady, 
and since shipping facilities from primary points seem to 
be getting worse there -is little likelihood that sellers are 
anticipating any reduction in prices for either spot or 
forward positions. Another element that has had consid- 
erable to do with the tight condition now prevailing is 
that the production at sources of supply is far below 
normal and the consumer requirements in this country 
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appear to be increasing. Prices named in most directions 
for spot and nearby wool indigo ranged from 30c to 32c 
a pound, according to quantity, while the cotton ranged 
from 50c to 54c a pound, spot to March. In some quarters 
sellers are quoting the same price for April-June that 
they are asking for spot and this will convey some idea 
of the firm condition of the market. 


Logwood—A firm and steady market is reported on 
every hand. Closing prices for the Mexican, (Campeache) 
sticks ranged from $38 to $40 a ton, with little possibility 
of shading the inside quotation. The 5l-degree extract 
was in good demand with spot moving at unchanged levels 
of 9%4c to 12c a pound, according to quantity. For the 
logwood chips prices are holding firm at 3ce@3¥%c a pound, 
with a good volume of business passing. Importers ad- 
vise that there are tons of material at coast shipping 
points at both Mexico and Hayti, but that they are unable 
to secure adequate steamer space for the prompt move- 
ment of stocks. It is also stated that freight rates are 
increasing daily. 

Coal-Tar Crudes 

Benzol—A fair volume of business is passing on 
benzol in the way of contracts over the year, and while 
trading is not large for this time of the year, factors say 
there is more buying interest than for several months. 
The inquiry for spot material is confined to small lots 
of 10 to 20 drums. Large quantities are receiving little 
attention at the present time, because the more conservative 
are. withdrawing offerings rather than depress the market. 
At the close large quantities on contract were available 
at 351%4c@36%c a gallon, with the price in small quan- 
tities ranging from 39%4c@42%c a gallon. It is only oc- 
casionally that quotations are heard on the C. P. ma- 
terial. The above quotations apply to the 90 per cent. 
grade. The improvement during the week has been very 
pronounced. 


Naphthalene—Offerings of prime flake naphthalene 
continue to be restricted in the New York market, and 
in many quarters sellers have advanced their price to 
9%4c@97%c a pound. On several occasions during the 
week it has been reported in reliable quarters that some 
Middle Western material was available, but the freight 
embargoes tend to prevent these stocks from being shipped 
East. In one or two quarters it was stated that several 
cars of nearby flakes were offered at a flat price of 9¥%4c 
a pound, but despite this price the majority of factors 
were quoting firmly for spot and nearby at the first named 
prices. The demand continues steady for naphthalene 
balls and with stocks not abundant, the market closed firm 
at 10%c to 1lc a pound. 


Phenol—There appears to be little doubt among fac- 
tors in the trade that final advices regarding the present 
unsettled condition will be received from Washington 
soon. It is said that several plans are now under con- 
sideration in Washington and it is simply a matter of 
determining the most practical course to pursue in order 
to bring about a satisfactory adjustment of the mixed up 
state of affairs. While some producers have been unable 
to move stocks because of Governmental regulations, 
others say they have not been seriously interfered with. 
The range has been from 52%4c@54c a pound, drums in- 
cluded, and depending on quantity. 

- Toluol—The tension on toluol has not been relieved 
to any extent during the interval. From. time to time 
offerings are heard in the New York market, but quan- 
tities available are extremely small, as it is reported that 
a number of large users have been endeavoring to acquire 
material in this market, but it could not be learned at the 
close that they had been successful. It is said that 15 to 
25 drums were sold the latter part of the week at $4.50@ 
$5.50 a gallon for the pure, and $4.25@$4.75 a gallon for 
the 90 per cent. material. 
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Xylol—According to quantity closing figures were 
from 35c to 50c a gallon, for spot and approximately the 
same for delivery over the balance of the month. The 
demand for this material is steady, and with inquiries im- 
proving the general tone of the market appears to be 
tightening day by day. Spot stocks while not abundant, 
appear sufficient to take care of a better demand. 

Intermediates 

Acid, Naphthionic—Although the inquiry is strong 
on all positions over the year not a great deal of business 
has been placed. The majority of producers have cur- 
tailed their output since the recent lull in trading and 
there has been no large accumulation of stocks. Closing 
prices were from $1.10 to $1.20 a pound for the crude, 
and $1.40@$1.60 a pound for the refined. On firm bids 
there is a possibility that the above prices could be shaded. 

Acid, Sulphanilic—The spot\ market was neglected, 
but a fair amount of interest is shown in forward positions 
which gives a firm undertone. The majority of sellers 
are quoting at the same levels of a week ago: 3lc a 
pound as the inside and 33c a pound as the maximum. 
There has been considerable speculation in this material 
for several weeks. 

Aniline Oil and Salts—Buying interest on both the 
oil and the salts is increasing daily and most sellers have 
again advanced their prices. For spot material in quan- 
tity the price named in most directions was 27c a pound, 
drums extra, which is an advance of at least a half cent 
over the price a week ago. The market is more active 
and contract prices for over the year range from 28c 
a pound upward. Most sellers have advanced their price 
on the salts and quotations heard at the close were from 
33c to 35c a pound, according to quantity. Supplies in 
the local market are not heavy. 

Benzoate of Soda—The consumer interest in the way 
of inquiries suddenly resulted at the close in the placing 
of heavy orders. The latter part of the week sales of 
more than 1,000 pounds of spot material were reported 
at prices that ranged between $5.00 and $5.15 a pound, and 
other sales at $4.75 a pound, and upward. It was also 
stated that sales of limited quantities of the acid had 
passed at $5.10@$5.25. The market continued to grow 
firmer and later it was reported that prices had advanced 
to $5.40@$5.60 a pound, the advance being due chiefly to 
the report that several large consumers were in the local 
market for quantities of 25,000 pounds or more. The 
production is below normal. 


Betanaphthol—The demand for the sublimed ma- 
terial seems slightly more active this week and prices 
range from 86c to 89c a pound, according to quantity. A 
wide variation is reported in the price of the technical 
and closing figures ranged all the way. from 65c to 75c 
a pound. Taking the situation on betanaphthol as a whole 
there appears to be a decided improvement. 

Beta-Naphthylamine—Nothing new is reported on 
this material. Offerings are being made freely and prices 
are unchanged at $1.65@$1.75 a pound for the technical, 
and $2.65@$2.70 a pound for the sublimed. 

Dinitrotoluol—For spot and _ nearby material ~ the 
price ranges from 58c to 60c a pound. Since the bulk of 
the production of dinitrotoluol is going into the manufac- 
ture of munitions not a great deal is offered on the open 
market. 


H Acid—From $2.25 to $2.75 is quoted for the 100 
per-cent. material, free from moisture, while $2.00 a pound 
and upward is quoted for the 85 per cent. in paste form 
of light moisture content. A fairly active demand is re- 
ported. 





Exports of potassium iodide from Japan during the 
eight months ended August 31, 1917, were 99,045 kin, 
against 115,408 kin in the same time last year. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 





HEAVY DEMAND FOR ACIDS 





Output Curtailed By Fuel and Labor Shortage—Caus- 
tic Soda Prices Fluctuate Widely Because of Specu- 
lation By Dealers—Markets Active 
The New York heavy chemical market has been steady 

during the week with considerable more interest on the 

part of buyers in the way of inquiries concerning the 
price of forward positions. The spot market was quite 
active for all the important materials up to the close on 

Saturday, and at that time practically all the factors in 

the New York market had reconciled themselves to the 

coal conservation order from Washington, and had decided 
to close down on Monday. At the opening on Tuesday 
indications pointed to a brisk movement of stocks toward 
consumers and closing prices were slightly advanced in 

a number of instances on spot material, with a stronger 

undertone in evidence on every hand. 


Soda ash and caustic soda continue to be the head- 
liners in the market. The latter material has been sub- 
jected to a number of wide price ranges, due chiefly to 
the unsettled condition that has been noted in the local 
market for a number of weeks. Buyers are interested 
in caustic soda, but they are not interested to the ex- 
tent of placing orders heavily at prices asked by holders 
of spot and figures named by manufacturers for over the 
year. Soda ash has shown an improvement during the 
week and in the majority of cases sellers have advanced 
their prices for stocks in bags as well as those in barrels. 
Offerings for materials in barrels are comparatively light 
at this time as consumers have been more interested in 
stocks in bags and for this reason sellers have directed 
their efforts to taking care of the calls for bag mate- 
rial. There has been a large volume of inquiries for 
ash and it appears that the market is gradually drifting 
back to a more normal condition. Speculation is unusu- 
ally keen on both caustic soda and soda ash, which Is 
largely responsible for the wide price ranges. 

The acid situation continues tight as there is very lit- 
tle offered in the open market as the Government has 
been buying heavily for several months. In the majority 
of cases prices heard are nominal, so scant are the sup- 
plies. There is a persistent inquiry from consumers and 
a large volume of business would be passing if manufac- 
turers were able to produce rapidly enough to take care 
of the consumer call, but coal and labor shortage has 
greatly curtailed the output. 

Alums show little change this week insofar as prices 
are concerned. The demand seems to be improving daily 
and the market was more active than for some time, 
with the trend of prices upward: Aluminum sulphate is 
attracting much attention from users and most sellers are 
bullish. A strong consumer call is noted for bleaching 
powder and a number of sellers have advanced their price. 
The inquiry is heavy from consumers as regards all po- 
sitions over the year and the undertone of the market is 
firmer. The usual firmness is reported on acetate of lime 
and sellers are having some trouble in keeping pace with 
the demand. Prices are unchanged from those of a week 
ago. Quite a flurry was noted in copper sulphate during 
the week and in some quarters lower prices are heard, 
but the market is holding fairly steady because of the 
large number of inquiries. Where price changes have oc- 
curred on the other items in the general list the tendency 


has been upward for spot materials, with future positions 
also higher than a week ago. 

Acid, Acetic—From second hands some business has 
passed during the week on the redistilled light at prices 
that range from 20%c@22c a pound, according to quan- 
tity. Quotations named in most quarters for the 70 per 
cent., are from 13%@14%c a pound. Only nominal prices 
are heard on the 28 per cent. material which range from 
5%c@6%c a pound. The 56 per cent. is nominally un- 
changed at 10 2/3c@12c a pound, according to quantity. 
The inquiry for all acetic acid is heavy, especially for the 
glacial. It cannot be learned from any source that there 
is much of any spot material available in this market, and 
even though producers are working to full capacity 
they are unable to meet the heavy consumer call. 

Acid, Muriatic—Prices range from 4c@4%c a pound 
for the 18 degree muriatic; from 5c@5%c a pound for 
the 20 degree on spot, and from 6c@6%c a pound for 
the 22 degree spot material. On almost all degrees of 
muriatic lower prices are heard for forward positions, 
but the spot market is so tight that holders of quantities 
of any size want comparatively high prices. There is 
considerable Government buying and since the coal short- 
age has curtailed the output it appears that it will be 
some time before producers are able to catch up with 
orders. 


Acid, Nitric—Nominal quotations at the close were 
7¥%c@7Y%c a pound for the 36 degree nitric; 7'%4c@73c 
a pound for the 38 degree; 8%c@834c a pound for the 40 
degree, and 914c@934c a pound for the 42 degree mate- 
rial. The same condition that is noted on all other acids 
prevails on nitric. The bulk of the output continues to 
go to the Government and other consumers are able to 
get very little. 


Acid, Sulphuric—The New York market remains en- 
tirely nominal on all degrees of sulphuric despite the 
fact that manufacturers are working at full capacity in 
an effort to take care of the heavy consumer call. Little 
business has passed in this market during the interval 
for the reason that no offerings are heard. Nominal quo- 
tations at the close were 2c@3c a pound for the 66 de- 
grees, and 1%c@2'%c a pound for the 50 degree mate- 
rial. Nothing new has been heard regarding future prices 
in any positions and it is only occasionally that a quota- 
tion is named over February, in which cases there is al- 
ways a stipulation about Government seizures. 


Alums—More activity has been noted during the week 
on practically all varieties of alums. Since the first of 
the year the consumer inquiry has been especially heavy 
and it now appears that many of these inquiries have 
become actual orders with the result that a number of 
sellers have advanced their price. Closing figures for 
spot and nearby ranged from 4%4c@434c a pound for 
the ammonium lump; 7%c@8%c a pound for the potas- 
sium lump; 23%4c@25c a pound for the potassium chrome 
and 18c@20c a pound for the ammonium chrome. The 
production is not as large as usual and makers say that 
if the demand increases the general shortage of stocks 
may cause an advance in prices. 

Aluminum Sulphate—More interest is being mani- 
fested daily in this material, but because there has not 
been a great deal of buying sellers have not advanced 
their price despite the improved condition. The com- 
mercial, or low grade, for spot and nearby delivery was 
quoted at the close at 2c@3c a pound, while the iron 
free, or high grade, was holding steady at 3%c@4c a 
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pound. Some interest is manifested in forward positions 
which are quoted at approximately the same levels as spot. 

Bleaching Powder—The demand for bleaching pow- 
der is becoming heavier daily, and with inquiries pouring 
in from all directions the market is firmer than for some 
time. Holders at the close were quoting firmly at 2%c 
a pound for spot material, with the price for all future 
positions ranging from 23%4c@2%ec a pound. For some 
time the demand has been heavy for bleaching powder, 
and at this writing the market is so firm that it does not 
appear that much shading could be done from figures 
quoted. 

Calcium Acetate—While no price changes have been 
recorded in the New York market on acetate of lime, the 
largest factors advise that they are behind in their orders 
for the reason that they are unable to get sufficient labor 
at points of production. The demand has been steady 
and strong for some time, and while the price range has 
been from $6@$6.05 per hundred, it is understood that 
little is available in the spot market at this price and 
that the quotation applies mainly to standing contract 
orders. 


Copper Sulphate—A rather unsettled condition has 
been characteristic of the local market on copper sul- 
phate, and in view of the fact that trading has fallen off 
slightly lower prices are heard from a number of im- 
portant directions. For the 98-99 per cent. large crys- 
tals the inside price was 834c a pound, with the maximum 
figure ranging around 9c a pound. Perhaps on firm bids 
these prices could be shaded since the undertone of the 
local market is not especially strong. As high as 9'%4c a 
pound continues to be heard from several quarters. 


Lead Acetate—The inquiry for all grades of this ma- 
terial continues strong, and with an active spot market 
prices at the close were as follows: For spot and to 
the middle of next month 1234c@13%c a pound for the 
brown sugar; 16%c@17%c a pound for the white crys- 
tals; 1534c@16™%c a pound for the broken cakes, and 
16%c@17Y%c a pound for the granulated. It cannot be 
learned from any source that there is a great deal of 
any of the above materials available in the New York 
market and for this reason the general undertone is 
steady and prices named in some instances are above 
those for spot 


Potash, Caustic—Price changes have not been im- 
portant during the week on caustic potash. Closing fig- 
ures were aS follows: The 70-75 per cent. material, 64c 
@65c a pound; the 88-92 per cent., 84¢c@85c a pound, and 
the 80-85 per cent. grade, 8244c@85c a pound, according 
to quantity and seller. The demand is heavy and because 
of light supplies only moderate offerings are being made 
for any position. 

Potassium Prussiate—Quotations at the close were 
$2.25@$2.60 a pound for the red, and $1.25@$1.30 a pound 
for the yellow. The above prices are entirely nominal 
because there is little spot material offered in the New 
York market. Arrivals from Japan have not increased 
during the week, although it is stated in reiiable quarters 
that manufacturers in Japan have greatly increased their 
output. Lack of steamer bottoms is doubtless the cause 
of the tight condition noted here. 

Saltpetre—The output of saltpetre is not as large as 
it was a year ago because of the general increase in the 
cost of production. Then, too, it must be realized that 
practically all of the export business has been shut off, 
and the bulk of trading is confined to American consum- 
ers. Prices are ruling at the same levels of a week ago, 
but because of large Government buying during the week 
there is an inclination on the part of producers to advance 
prices. A good volume of business is passing at 28%4c@ 
30c a pound for the granulated, and 31%4c@31%c a pound 
for the refined. 
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Soda Ash—Consumers of soda ash have been display- 
ing a lively interest in the New York market during the 
week, especially for stocks in: bags. There has been con- 
siderable speculation among dealers as the consumer in- 
quiry increased, and because there is not a great deal of 
spot material available a number of factors are reluctant 
to quote. In barrels there are few offerings, and prices 
named are higher than those of a week ago. From 3c 
a pound upwards has been the prevailing figure named 
for spot and nearby material in bags, while the quota- 
tions most generally heard for material in barrels has 
ranged from $3.15@$3.50 per hundred pounds, according 
to quantity. It is stated that manufacturers are working 
on full time to meet consumer requirements, but the 
coal shortage has limited preduction. 


Soda, Caustic—Many inquiries have been received from 
all directions concerning the spot, as well as future posi- 
tions, but because of the unsettled condition now prevail- 
ing it is noted that few are offering stocks for any 
position. Taking the situation as a whole, the local mar- 
ket continues to weaken. A number of bids have been 
reported, but there are few sellers at quotations named 
by buyers, and with not a great deal of spot material 
available the situation is almost entirely in the hands of 
speculators. Prices at the close ranged all the way from 
$5.80 per hundred pounds for spot, to $6.25 per hundred 
for over the year, but the majority of users think these 
prices too high, and are not placing orders heavily. 


Sodium, Chlorate—Offers from second hands range 
from 20c@2lc a pound, according to sellers, but lower 
prices were heard in the local market at the close; in 
fact, 18¢@18%4c a pound was heard for stocks at Western 
points, but West bound shipments continue to receive 
preference over those to the East. 


Sodium Nitrate—The market is steady with a gradual 
advance in prices. The majority of holders of spot 
stocks were asking in the neighborhood of $440@$4.50 
per hundred pounds for the technical, and 6%c@6 2/3c 
a pound for the refined. The arrivals in this market 
have not been heavy during the interval, and because of 
the strong consumer demand there is every reason to 
believe that the condition will remain steady with the 
next movement in prices upward. 





DEXTRINES AND STARCHES SCARCE 


Corn starch and corn dextrine prices are low, but spot 
stocks are very scarce and spot prices do not compare 
with prices for shipment. Permits must be obtained be- 
fore shipments can be made and the Domestic Division 
North Atlantic Ports will not issue any permits for the 
next ten days. 





The Mayland Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. 
J., has filed notice of organization to operate a chemical 
manufacturing works at 71 Willet Street. Anthony J. 
Mayland, 33 Pierce street, Bloomfield, heads the company. 





The Calco Chemical Company, Bound Brook, N. J., 
manufacturer of chemicals and allied specialties, is making 
rapid progress in the erection of a new addition to its 
works. The extension will be used for increased capacity 
to facilitate the handling of a large Government order. 





The exports of camphor from Japan during the eight 
months ended August 31, 1917, were only 2,219,893 kin, 
against 3,672,465 kin in the same time in 1916 and 2,494,473 
kin in 1915. The United States took 1,306,962 kin in 1917; 
about 1,144,000 kin in 1916 and 538,000 kin in 1915. British 
India took 650,800 kin in 1917, and 985,400 kin in 1916. 
Great Britain received 47,500 kin in 1917 and 622,428 kin 
in 1916. 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc. 


Imports from Jan. 12, to Jan. 19, 1918—-Exports for month of December 











‘Owing to the strict regulations of the 
Treasury Department we the pub- 
lication of the names of importers re- 


ports of —- this feature of the 
service tted by DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL MARKETS during the period 
of the war. Subscribers interested in an 
al product will be assisted 
ing ounaties if they will communicate with 
the Editor. 





ceiving consignments and the names of 


y 
in locat- 


TARTAR, CRUDE— 
29,000 pounds 

WAX, VEGETABLE— 
38,000 pounds 

WINE LEES— 
299,822 pounds 
187,229 pounds 





Exports 











Imports 





ACIDS— 
57,000 pounds citric 
BALSAMS— 
pounds copaiba 
au. POTASH— 


BEANS— 
800 pounds tonka 
CAMPHOR, REFINED— 
16,000 pounds 


88,000 pounds 
113,234 pounds 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 
3,840 pounds cudbear 
DYE WOODS— 
207 tons Jamaica 
ESSENTIAL OILS— 
pounds cassia 
4,500 pounds various 
1,850 pounds petit grain 
1200 pounds petit grain 
FLOWERS— 
100 pounds saffron 
GLYCERIN— 
32,349 pounds 
26,650 pounds 
GUMS— 
83,043 pounds chicle 
1,200 pounds myrrh 
ICHTHYOL— 
100 pounds 
IODINE, ~~ rae 
2,000 pounds 
IRON OXIDE— 
38,000 pounds 
LEAVES— 
44,900 pounds thyme 
15, 550 pounds sage 
100 pounds senna 
5,000 pounds henna 
13,500 pounds henbane 
MANNA— 
1,000 pounds 
a CRYSTALS— 
2,200 pounds 


OILS— 
20,000 gallons camphor 
40,000 pounds rapeseed 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE— 
5,300 pounds 
2,400 pounds 
86,800 pounds 
POTASSIUM IODIDE— 
2,000 pounds 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT— 
111,000 pounds 
ROOTS— 
1,500 pounds jalap 
250 pounds belladonna 
4,000 pounds ipecac 
5,700 pounds aconite 
10,740 pounds ginger 


SEED— 
26,931 bushels 
20,000 bushels 
56,750 pounds 
252,000 pounds 
10,000 pounds anise 
SOAP, CASTILE— 
2,500 pounds 
SPICES— 
= pte cloves, 
pounds cassia 
14,000 pounds cassia aye 3 








ACID, CARBOLIC— : 
2, 139 pounds, Brazil 
200 pounds, Ecuador 
200 pounds, wend Guiana 
245 pounds, Uru 
655 pounds, Dutch ee Indies 
800 pounds, Austr 
560 pounds, eet South Africa 
880 pounds, Argentina 
445 pounds, Colombia 


ACID, NITRIC— 

2,407 pounds, British West Indies 
9,443 pounds, Cuba 

716 pounds, Argentina 
784 pounds, Brazil 

379 pounds, Colombia 
374 pounds, Uruguay 
470 pounds, Australia 
3,000 pound, Colombia 
674 pounds, Brazil 
2,908 roves hy Peru 


a, PICRIC— 
4,732, 950 pounds, France 


ACID, SULPHURIC— 
377,600 pounds, Cuba 
166,465 pounds, French West Indies 
350 pounds, San Domingo 
65 pounds, Argentina 
3,141 pounds, Brazil 
13,470 pounds, Chile 
118,433 pounds, British Guiana 
71,640 pounds, Peru 
8,877 pounds, Dutch aoe Indies 
15, 867 pounds, England 
52; 843 pounds, Cuba 
12,000 pounds, British Guiana 
47,306 pounds, Peru 


ALCOHOL— 
3,200 gallons, Chile 
4,000 gallons, Dutch East Indies 
18, 593 gallons, French Africa 
8,042 gallons, Portuguese Africa 


ALCOHOL, WOOD— 
2,676 gallons, New Zealand 
11,500 gallons, British South Africa 
10,000 gallons, France 
3,000 gallons, Chile 


BENZOL— 
75,000 pounds, British South Africa 
13,000 pounds, Australia 


CALCIUM CARBIDE— 
6,400 pounds, Peru 
4,607 pounds, Urugu: 
954,290 pounds, Durch "bast Indies 
20,560 pounds, Australia 
9,334 pounds, British West Africa 
45,000 pounds, British South Africa 
= pounds, Costa Rica 
60,000 pounds, Cuba 
160, 538 pounds, Chile 
32,544 pounds, Peru 
40,000 pounds, Uruguay 
54,000 pounds, British South Africa 
COPPER SULPHATE— 
174,055 pounds, Chile 
129,830 pounds, Brazil 
363,055 pounds, Argentina 
14, 173 pounds, Uruguay 
13,601 pounds, Venezuela 
32,268 pounds, Dutch East Indies 
17,840 pounds, Australia 
2,006 pounds, Brazil 


GLYCERIN— : 
1,496 pounds, Brazil 
400 pounds, Chile 
270 pounds, Peru 
722 pounds, Costa Rica 
650 pounds, Argentina 
770 pounds, Brazil 
279 pounds, Peru 
376 pounds, British South Africa 

LIME ACETATE— 
455,607 pounds, France 





LIME CHLORIDE— 
778,513 pounds, Argentina 
131,724 pounds, Brazil 
25,126 pounds, Australia 
123, 631 pounds, Spain 
1 pounds, Cuba 
224,000 pounds, Argentina 
55, 730 pounds, Brazil 
71, 135 oe Chile 
6,900 pounds, Uruguay 
SODA, ASH— 
29,285 pounds, San Domingo 
987,580 pounds, Argentina 
516, 581 pounds, Brazil 
286,782 pounds, Chile 
57,016 pounds, Colombia 
98,451 pounds, Peru 
48,047 pounds, Venezuela 
766,834 pounds, Dutch East Indies 
58,600 pounds, Australia 
141,288 pounds, Argentina 
424,804 pounds, Chile 
57,589 pounds, Peru 
SODA, CAUSTIC— 
15,200 pounds, Hayti 
6,075 pounds, San Domingo 
37,180 pounds, Argentina 
322,271 pounds, Brazil 
8,350 pounds, Colombia 
16, 935 pounds, Peru 
pounds, British India 
437,084 pound, Dutch East Indies 
134,400 pounds, Japan 
874, 138 pounds, Australia 
39,230 pounds, New Zealand 
22,400 pounds, British West Africa 
705 6b po — South Africa 





pounds, Italy 
500 England 
35,041 Cuba 
17,425 San Domingo 
600 Argentina 
36,020 Brazil 
,200 Colombia 
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74,250 pounds, Peru 

70,000 — Uruguay 
SODA, S 

174,809 a Cuba 

158,300 pounds, Argen 

21,200 pounds, Britsh’ ‘South Africa 

448,125 pounds, Argentina 

SODIUM SILICATE— 

10,778 pounds, Chile 

12,650 pounds, Dutch Guiana 

10,497 pounds, Ecuador 

131 ,488 pounds, Venezuela 

9,566 pounds, Peru 

22,400 pounds, Japan 

22,490 pounds, Mexico 

23,716 pounds, Cuba 

11,190 pounds, — 
SULPHUR CRU 

11 — Buek Relies 

Brazil 

PEPPERMINT OIL— 

382 pounds, Australia 

360 pounds, New Zealand 

800 pounds, France 
SEED— 

15 bushels flaxseed, England 
PA RUDE— 


170,316 pounds, England 
PARAFFIN, REFINED— 
113,831 pounds, Italy 
374,680 pounds, England 
480,390 pounds, Chile 
44,092 pounds, Peru 
30,000 pounds, Ecuador 
22,000 pounds, Colombia 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE— 
1,800 pounds, British Guiana 
22,960 pounds, Australia 
7,168 pounds, New Zealand 
2,240 pounds, Jamaica 
5,000 pounds, Peru 


284 pounds, Cuba 

500 pounds Cuba 

1,120 pounds, Australia 

ZINC OXIDE— 

13,701 pounds, Cuba 

— pounds, Dutch West Indies 

135,4 pounds, Argentina 

935, “M10 pounds, — 
10,220 pounds, Peru 

30'950 pounds, Australia 

168,000 pounds, England 

215.855 pounds, Brazil 

14,620 pounds, Peru 








ul 
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Japan’s Chemical Industries 





The chemical and dyestuff industries in Japan are the 
subject of a report in the Bulletin of the Canadian De- 
‘partment of Trade and Commerce, which says: 

In the number of of establishments, the chemical in- 
dustry takes first place in recent developments. At least 
twenty new companies have been formed with a combined 
capital of about 30,050,000 yen (at the normal exchange 
rate, the yen is equal to 49.8 cents). These new compan- 
ies operate twenty-eight factories. Among their chief 
products are sulphate of ammonia, potassium chloride, 
caustic soda, bleaching powder, nitre, sulphate of potash, 
potassium carbonate, sodium sulphide, sodium chloride, 
sodium peroxide, iodine, fatty and stearic acids, nitric 
acid, glycerin, oils, dyes, drugs, fertilizers, disinfectants, 
phosphorus, etc. 

About eighty firms in Japan are engaged in the pro- 
duction of potassium chloride. Large stocks of this com- 
modity are on hand and prices have dropped during the 
present year, as the market is greatly overstocked. For- 
malin also is now being produced in Japan, but the output 
is devoted to home requirements. A company is producing 
soda by means of electricity and is said to be the first 
firm in Japan to use the electric process in this connection. 
Another company is manufacturing indirect dyes for do- 
mestic needs exclusively, while direct dyes are to be pro- 
duced for the export trade. This company is being as- 
sisted by the government. Another company claims the 
production of an ultramarine blue equal to that formerly 
imported from Germany. 





PRICE FOR NITRATE FIXED 

Secretary Houston has fixed a price of $75.50 a ton 
f. o. b. seaboard for the nitrate for fertilizer which the 
Department of Agriculture has purchased in Chili for 
sale to American farmers at cost. The farmers must 
pay the freight charges from ports and the State tag 
fees, and payments must be in cash. 

Ships carrying the nitrate will be directed to the most 
convenient ports, including Baltimore, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah, Wilmington, N. C., and Charleston, the Secretary 
said, and the nitrate will be handled at seaboard by rep- 
resentatives who will serve without compensation. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has 
received the following inquiries for drugs, chemicals and 
accessories. Reserved addresses may be obtained from the 
Bureau and its district and cooperative offices. Request 
for each opportunity should be on a separate sheet and 
state opportunity number. The Bureau does not furnish 
credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing 
of foreign inquirers; the usual precautions should be 
taken in all cases. 


26178.-A man in Switzerland desires to secure an agency for 
the sale ef foodstuffs, machinery, metals, chemicals, leather, tex- 
tiles, hardware, novelties, etc., etc. Quotations may be made 
os “American ports. Correspondence may be in English. 
References. 


26225.—A firm in Sweden desires to purchase and secure agencies 
for the sale of metals, chemicals, machinery, tools, oils, sanitary 
appliances, and from two to three hundred tons of laundry and 
household soap. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York. 
Payment will be made by cash against bill of lading at New 
York. Correspondence may be in English. References. 


26264.—A company in Italy desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of pharmaceutical products, such as acetphenetidin, aconitine, 
agar, antipyrine, bismuth salts, bromides, benzoates, caffeine, 
cocaine, formaldehyde, guaiacols, iodine, magnesia, morphine, 
hypophosphites, quinine salts, salicylates, salol, trional, veronal, 
sidienal, opium, etc. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New 
York. Payment will be made through New York trust company. 


Correspondence may be in English. References. 
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How Soya Bean Oil is Made 


In the manufacture of soya bean oil at Dairen, Man- 
churia, Consul Williamson reports: “Two processes are 
employed. One, known as the ‘extraction process,’ is a 
chemical method which, by the use of benzine, extracts. 
the greatest amount of oil from the beans. When it 
is employed, not cake but meal is produced, and this is. 
said to be preferred to cake for fertilizer, as it requires. 
no breaking before it is used on fields. The oil, however, 
is said to sell for less than that produced by the ‘expres- 
sion process,’ as it is difficult to remove all traces of 
benzine from the oil. The term soya-bean oil is gen- 
erally understood to mean expressed oil. 

“Only one mill at Dairen uses the extraction process. 
It was built as an experiment by the South Manchuria 
Railway, and was subsequently sold to the firm of 
Suzuki & Co., at Kobe, Japan. The machinery was. 
brought out in sections from Germany, set up by Ger- 
man experts, and operated by them for some months. 
It is not possible to visit this plant, as it is closed to 
the public, and those who wish to inspect it must obtain 
permission from the head office at Kobe. This method 
of extracting oil, however, is well known in America. 

“Fifty-odd mills, large and small, are using the ex- 
pression process at Dairen. Usually they are open to. 
inspection upon proper introduction. Vertical presses of 
four columns of about 25 cakes per column are used, 
some mills having double presses—presses on two floors, 
one directly above the other and built as one machine, 
with the power applied at the same time in one opera- 
tion. It is customary to work these presses by hydraulic 
power. They are displacing the old hand-power screw 
press. 

“The oil flows by gravity from the presses into re- 
ceivers, from which it is pumped into storage tanks. It 
is first strained, and in the tanks it settles, and is drawn 
off so- that the sediment is not taken with it. Tanks 
are cleaned frequently and have pipes to draw off sedi- 
ment. No fuller’s earth or clarifying clays are employed, 
nor is any other conditioning method used.” 








New Incorporations 


The Cook Drug Co., Nowata, Okla., capital $5,000. General drug 
business. D. M. Lawson, Ed. Lee and E. H. Vook, all of Nowata. 
The oe Drug Co., Beaumont, Texas., capital $200,000. Whole- 
sale drugs. Incorporators not given. Business to oper. March 10tn 
Edgar Levinstein Company, Boston, Mass., capital $250,000. 
Chemicals. Edgar Levinstein, Boston, Mass., Harry R. Davies, 
Boston and George L. Bishop, East Milton, Mass. 

Intermountain Drug Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, capital $25,000. 
General drug line. John B. Bladden, Lafayette McConnell, M. }. 
MacFariane. 

Mitchell’s Drug Store, Chicago, IIl., copteet $5,000. Dr. Geo. H. 
Mitchell, Wm. J. Mitcheli and Edith K. Mitchell. 

Lake Placid Club Stores, Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N. f., 
capital $100,000. Drugs, general department, groceries, etc. F. A. 
Bosworth, G. and M. Dewey, Lake Placid Club. 

The C. E. Ising Corp., Manhattan, capital $100,000. Chemicals, 
drugs and medicines. 

United States and Brazil Export Company, Inc., Manhattan, capt- 
tal ‘$10,000. To deal in chemicals and dyestuffs. James W. Mc- 
Govern, Isaac Dobroczynski, Joseph Gambaro, 

Pioneer Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Inc., Manhattan, capjtat 

000. Manufacturing dyestuffs and business of dyers and 
cleaners. A. G. Rich, J. C. Halliday, A. H. Rich. 

E t Westphal & Co., Manhattan, capital $50,000. Burlap, 
semaine and pr A T. Westphal, S. C. Congdon, L. A. Hunt, 
26 Beaver street, New York City. ne . 

-B-L Products Corp., Manhattan, capital $150,000. uloic 
B24 C H. halter a. W. Burke, I. L. Ernst, 151 West 86th 
street, New York City. scteaate alt. 

Herba Products Co., Manhattan, capital $50,000. Confectionery 
atk deeds. C. Pomarrici, J. B. Copploa, D. Fienberg, 191 Broadway, 
New York City. . sin: a6 

» Mo-Va-Cu Products Corp., Manhattan, capit . Ores, 
me... § chaimiente and oils. in Rucker, Jr., . Haesler, W. A. 
White, 229 West 109th street, New York City. 

ffe D Co., Manhattan, capital $10,000. General drugs. B. F. 
woe MS and I. B. Joffe, 235 East 50th street, New York City. 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





NOTICE — The prices herein 
quoted are for large lots in Original 
Packages as usually Purchased by 
Manufacturers and Jobbers. 

In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are mere- 
ly nominal, and not always an in- 
dication that supplies are to be had 
at the prices named. 





Drugs and Chemicals 























Acetanilid, C.P., bbls. bulk Ib — — .80 
PASTERE, BESR, occcccccscesects lb — — .75% 
Acetphenetidin .............. lb. 600 — 6.25 
1-Ib. cartons ........0++ eeeeelb = =— — 3.65 
Aconitine, %-oz. vials ....... a--- 
Agar Agar, No. 1 ....... weed, 8.56 — 58 
*Alcohol, 188 proof .......+.. gal. —-—- — 
*190 proof, U.S.P. .......gal —-—- — 
Cologne Spirit, 190 proof ....gal. — — 4.98 
Wood, ref. 95 p.c. ....ee00. gal. 135 — 1.37 
ELMS: > Kpsnchhocenreeeessee gal. 140 — 1.42 
Denatured, 180 proof ...... gal. .72 — .74 
188 proof pbeceeesonsesout al. 20 — 81 
Aldehyde, Acet. ..........0..- lb—--—- — 
Almonds, bitter 2e— 31 
oro 23— wW 
| hae eee wB— 3B 
Aloin, v. s. P., powd. — — & 
Aluminum Acetate ... o— 
*Metallic ......... . — —220 
Sulphate, C.P. . — — 35 
Ambergris, black . 10.00 —13.00 
BR Soscascnieeseeceseaneen oz. 24.00 —29.00 
Pee Hy Acetate, 7. ‘tb. 20 — 85 
Benzoate, cryst., SP. lb — —11.0 
Bichromate, C. P. ........++. lb — —120 
Bromide, gran., bulk ...... lb. .75 — .76 
Carb.Dom. US kegs,powd Ib. .11 — .12 
sen Cubes bcbewbevebesal _ -_— os 
ypop! __ SResteees _—— 
DEE. csibessennronbeounesess lb — —4.20 
Molybdate, Pure ........... Ib — —7.00 
ERG, Ce WD sncseccvoseeed So we 
Nitrate, cryst., C. P. ...... lb. .3 — .2 
DL, Un bebisbaksvsccnsensee lb — — & 
Oxalate, Pure ....... eosceeeeld, — — 1.15 
Persulphate ........ssesseoes lb — —1.25 
Phosphate (Dibasic) ....... Ib 53 — © 
BESTE a wcccncconcosces a 10 —168 
Amy! Acetate, bulk ....... — —52 
‘Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter er 
Antimeny) .ccccoscsecccovs > 18 — WwW 
Needle powder .........++0+ 15 — ,16 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent na 
SS ae eveneece 5 — 53 
eee Se Ib. 20.00 —22.00 
hine oe ox — —31D 
ERD wcccccuuvebodososne Ib 19 — @D 
yo iciebereeee eeeeelb. .24 — .25 
FBOIS ..cccccccccccccce seccceeelb. 16 — .18 
aa, SUE. Sovecdevasvcopecs Ib 65 — .6 
BURNED sncacechensecscbiecbens Ib. .16 — .16% 
Atro in, Alk. U.S.P., co. oz =6— —77.50 
ulphate, U.S.P., l-oz. v. oz. — 71.00 
Balm of Gilead Buds ........ b. 49 — 50 
*Barium Carb. prec., pure . -—- = 
*Chliorate, pure ....... —_—- = 
Bay —.— — Rico . 3.45 — 3.55 
Be PENS cncencennruseil al. 3.80 — 4.00 
Bousstichyde “aus bitter ea 
almon 
Benzol, See Coal Tar Crudes 
1-0z.c.v. oz. 250 — 3.00 
(see frpermntiones) 
U.S.P. .....1b. — —3.W 
ae pweenee — —3.15 
USP. ob. = — —325 
Sbosbved cccnvcusee — —33 
cninboewivbers chee — — 2285 
vabeansiebeetteH} =, = Se 
o66te Snosutudeneseveul — —29 
imnee senbevenocesoone —- —40 























WHERE TO BUY 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
TY ~ 
FUSED & CRYSTALS 
BORAX - Powdered 
POTASH ALUM (Iron Free) 
ALL BELOW THE MARKET. 
CAREX CO. 309Broadway,N.Y.C. 
Borax, in bbls., crystals...... lb, — — rie) 
Crystals, U.S.P., Kegs ..... lb — — .09 
Powdered, bbls. .....cccccocs lb — — .08% 
Bromine, U.S.P., tins ........ lb — — 1.00 
Burgundy PItCh ccccocccccsces Ib, .05 — .05% 
SESMDUTUOE 0000s000000s0060008 lb —-—- — 
Cadmium Bromide, crystals..lb. — — 4.20 
Pe. cc anesiphssbenneusie lb — — 4.40 
Metal sticks ..........cc.000. lb — — 2.15 
Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk ...... Ib. 12.50 —1275 
Hydrobromide ........esee0. Ib. 11.20 —11.45 
CRiretee, WARE. secscsvcesee lb. 7.80 — 8.00 
Phosphate .....cccccccscccces oz. 15.50 —15.75 
errr oz. 16.50 —16.75 
Calcium Glycerophosphate ...Ib. — 2.25 
Hypophosphite, 100 Ibs. ....Ib. 1.00 — 1.05 
DRL ; unedesbieheneonqepeceen lb — — 4.10 
Phosphate, Precip ....... lb 3 — 35 
Sulphocarbolate .......sceees lb. — —140 
Calomel, see Mer 
Camphor, Am. mao hd bbls.bk. - — — &Y% 
Square of 4 ounces ........ — — 8% 
16’s in 1-lb. carton ........ — — .86 
24’s in 1-lb. cartons ...... lb — — 87% 
32’s in 1-lb. cartons ..... lb. 86 — .87% 
Cases of 100 blocks ....... lb — — .85 
Japan, refined, 2%4-lb. slabs lb. .74 — .75 
Monobromated ......0..+0.+- lb. 2.80 — 2.85 
Cantharides, Chinese ........ lb. 1.00 — 1.05 
eT Ib. 1.20 — 1.30 
PEE, cacbeebinpnecepoodece Ib. 4.35 — 4.45 
Powdered ......ccccccccees lb. 4.70 — 480 
Carbon bisulphide, bulk ..... Ib. .07%— .08 
SS 3 eee Ib. .44 — .50 
Cerium Oxalate .......cscsses lb. € — 61 
Chalk, 7 light, English...lb. .04 — .07 
OO ESE ae lb. .Y%— .04% 
wa “Hydrate, U.S.P. vb. 1“ 
Chavienl Willow, powdered.. 05 — .06% 
Wood, powdered ............ I 07 — 07% 
CES, SOE cecccccccccces lb 144 — .15 
Chloroform, drums ........... lb. 63 — .65 
Chrysarobin, U. S. P. ....... Ib. 6.20 — 6.45 
Cinchonidin, Alk. ............ oz. — — .94 
a rgd Alk., crystals ..oz — — .51 
ND. Snepeunessoscedested o — — 35 
ner oevccens sabeoeses wane" — — 3.45 
eS ere 1.95 — 2.15 
Cobalt, pow’d (Fly Poison). ‘Ib. 45 — .49 
RIEU caswncnssvnecvesndsess 85 — .96 
Cocaine, alkaloid, 1-oz. v. oe -- - 
Saat, large me i 
pane eerhicnsoewoesyl — — 925 
Me, lle BEDE, . siecssbicue 25 — .26 
Cases, fingers seakbe 29 — 30 
Codeine, alk., %-oz. vial — —11.25 
er — —11.05 
erate, ee, SO cecncsed — —10.15 
Spawsouseeatenspessosel Zz — — 9.95 
Phos hate, %-oz. vials ..... oo — — 8.50 
Sascceseccpoccoes eeeee0Z, = — 8.30 
- — —9.05 
— — 885 
Coliodion, U.S.P., 1-lb. cans ib. —— & 
Colocynth, Trieste, whole ....lb. .29 — 30 
Pale, USF. cco «lb, 35 — .44 
_fSeanish Apples --- 
Cape Chloride oy cryst, bh — — 
—. mass, l-oz, jars, 
ME. Vescebescoesspemshe — —16 
Diessaben Sublimate, see Mercury. 
Cotton ree venoesen 79 — 1.00 
Coumarin, refined ............ - 24.00 —24.75 
Cream of Tartar, eryst.U.S.P.1b. —— 544 
Powdered, PGs: cvecstesed lb. — — 5 
8 Ib. 1.95 — 200 
PEREONEED  sepvesnocccveseoew Ib. 26.00 —27.50 
DN AIEE». obisocccevcyies . 2 — .21 
Cuttlefish Bones, Trieste...... Ib. 36 — .38 
| See Ib. 1.32 — 1.34 
are es Ib. 1.15 — 1.19 





*Nominal. 











Cuttlefish Bone, French...... a a 
Dover’s Powder, U.S.P. .....1b. 2.80 — $0 
Dragon’s Blood, Mass......... ib. 20 = 
—. its jnieannié ere 3.95 — 4.05 
. vi =~ = 
Hydrochloride, USP S ed _ 
WARD ie sckagsiownwesss seus ounn ea. — — 1,99 
Epsem Salts (see Mag. Sulph.) a 
eee lb. .79 — 83 
SATA HSER EO ee ib, 26 = 
Ether, U. S. P., 1900 = i ae 
U. S. P., 1880 i i 
WAR!’ ...ccccsccccccccsncoge -- 3 
IN cvscniicdesasseceson 134 —14@ 
Formaldehyde . 2 — 21 
Gelatin, silver ... «lb. 145 — 1.60 
ME castheeenhaie me ee ae 
Glycerin, C. P., bulk ........ ib «=~ — 
Drums and bbls. added ....lb. .674— .68 
Oe ere lb. 69 — 0% 
Dynamite, drums included lb. .64 — 64% 
Saponification, loose ....... Ib, 49 — 50% 
BOGR, EGG, IGBE. cccccceses lb. 43 — BY 
Grains of Paradise ........... lb, — im 
KERERONE, BONEN Sclssscsscxese Ib. 15.00 —16.00 
SPR ccohaskabhunasdcwswense Ib. 1.00 — 1.05 
*Haarlem Oil, bottles ..... gross — — — 
Hexamethylenetetramine ....lb. .95 — 1,0 
Hope, N. Y., 1997 oxvime,....db. 53 = # 
Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime lb. .46 — .7 
Hydrogen Peroxide,U.S.P.,10gr.lots 
OR, WEEE . sacsevcetnes gross — —7.50 
BP-OL.. BOUIES .ccccceeccd gross — —16.50 
BP-GE, DOTTED ncccvccscs gross — —20.00 
Hydroquinone «lb. 2.00 — 2.10 
ee Ses ib —-— — 
Iodine, Resublimed .......... lb. 4.30 — 4.40 
Iodoform,. Powdered, bulk ..lb. — — 5.0 
eee lb — — 5.55 
Iron Citrate, U.S.P. .lb — — 77 
Phosphate, U.S.P, ...ccccces lb — — 77 
Pyrophosphate, U.S.P. «lb — — .77 
Isinglass, American ..... eeeeelb. .79 — 80 
gasses pbuh SbeasSanhenebare Ib. .45 — .8 
SNEDD -. bisecnancconcevesvonee Ib. 3.95 — 4.00 
Kamala, U. S. P. ............lb. — —225 
Kola Nuts, West Indies ..... Ib. .14 — 14% 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans ...... Ib. 31 — .35 
nhydrous, cans .......... Ib, .41 — 45 
Lead Carbonate, med. ....... Ib. 45 — 50 
SOE nck skacsaeese bebe ses Ib. 55 — 
Bouse, TIGP.. sscaccsccnsess lb — — 2.95 
Licorice, Mass, Syrian ...... b. .2 — 2 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano ...lb. 49 — .54 
fe ae Ib. 2.45 — 3.0 
Lycopodium, U.S.P. ......... 2.10 — 2.35 
Magnesium Carbonate, kegs ib. 47 <2 
Glycerophosphate ............ — —460 
32> eee ‘ace wpsieas vu Ib. 2.00 — 2.15 
Rubcsubonehcse ones sau lb, — 4 4.85 
Ovide, Se TE cciavewens lb. — —1,10 
Peroxide, cans .........00. Ib — —2.15 
NINE. coiususesshbapessie Ib. 1.30 — 1.37 
Sulphate, Epsom Salts, tech 
100-Ibs. 3.25 — 3.40 
Mangosese ee en ‘+2 - 
phosphite ........ obesen . 1.65 — 1, 
Iod odide — bape cbacaweiesusnbee lb — —485 
en cance ebeneeenpeeaena Ib. .70 — .75 
Sulphate, crystals ..........lb. .62 — .6 i] 
Manna, large flake .......... Ib. .85 — .0 5 
eee ei: Ib. .6€0 — .65 
Menthol, Japanese ........... ib. 3.20 — 3.35 
Mercury, flasks, 75 Ibs. ....... ea.115.00 130.00 
SIEM. ssShacnocenwanesed Ib — —1.50 
a SaaS lb — — .& 
ee Ib — — 8 
Blue eatnaet, 30 p. c. ....lb, — — _.86 
RE ES eee lb — —1.18 
Caen, “American ........ lb — —191 
Corrosive Sublimate cryst. lb. — — 176 
Powdered, Granular ...... Ib — —171 
Todille, “Green ......sccsccee b — — 4.10 
eee . — —420 
WOW © Scccouvelses lb — — 4.10 
Red Precipitate eves - — —2.10 
PHENO cosa acces sev'scee . — —2.20 
White Precipitate ......... lb, — —2.20 
SS eee lb — — 2.25 
*Nominal. 
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( & Chemicals, Heavy: Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 
rug 
thylene Blue, medicinal . - 12.00 —14.00 | Soap, Castile, Mottled, pure lb. .15 — .16 | Citric, crystals, bbls. .......lb. .75 — .75% 
TE ekesed oscsaceseae0ess bb M's 2» I EN i IIS bh w= 3 Powdered «..+++eeees veeeeelb, .75¥%2— .76 
Milk, pow : Cresylic, 95-100 - aodeeceve gal. 1.10 — 1.15 
Mirbane Oil, refined, drums i, 19 — .20 | Sodium, Acetate,U.S.P.,gran. lb. .25 — .29 | Chromic, U.S.P. .sccccorceeeeelb. 1.25 — 1.50 
=A Morphine, Acet. 5-oz. cans...0z.  — —12.80 Benzoate, gran. U.S.P......lb. 5.00 — 5.10 a German ...cseceseseeseeees lb —-— — 
. Sulphate, 5-0z. cans ...... oz, — —12.80 | Bicarb. U.S.P., powd., bbls. Ib. .02%4— .03 srormigy 8 Be tah weeedevees ee 
0 ceo Hydrochloride, 5-oz. Bromide, U.S.P., bulk ...... Ib. .55 — .56 Glycerophosphoric (eas TRY TERE 
a eo Rare oz = =6— —15.90 7 Hydriodic, sp. 5 Ee oz. .25 — .30 
can CORE MIENE: iicsieccecix Panes oz. 2.50 3.50 Hodrob &; t 
1 Ethyl, “Hydrochloride,1-oz.v.02. — —18.05 Citrate, U.S.P., cryst. ...... lb. — — - Sa USP. ote eee - — te 
Moss, Iceland .....-++++++++++ “4 = - o Granular, U.S.P. .........1b.  — — ilite 3 Pace onan % 20 — ,% 
0 Trish ..eeccceecceceeeceeees - W—. Glycerophosphate, crystals..lb. 265 — “~ ypophosp orous, 50 p.c....... Ib, 2.05 — 2.10 
i) @ Musk, pods, Cab ....... pane oz. 10.00 — 10.50 Hypophosphite, U.S.P. ..... Ib. 1.10 — 1.15 bel Sie pe Uiit Nipedaaey _ on ae in 
i +++-0z. 20.00 —20.25 : : ¥ a 
ey ssadeeveeseoecsasl oe cain dial Tonite) UE oconcesepecscus Ib, — — 3.90 Molybdic, cr. vehas os «Ib. 630 — 
Grain Cab ...-cseseceecceeers oz. 20.00 —28, Phosphate, U.S.P., gran....lb. — — .13 furiatic, eg. carboy «-. 044— .04%4 
Tonquin ....sseeceeeccceees 0z. 29.25 —29.75 Recrystalized ........ ct 2 ee ale ben carboys = : igi on 
| Druggists «-+++++++e++ ++e+e02, 30.00 —32.00 Sie lit a PER ERE Bi BB lolly: pore 4. sib. 23 — 2 
) Synthetic ceccccecccccccceccs Ib. 11.50 —12.75 Salicylate, U.S.P. .....see0. lb. a ce Oxalic, cryst.,, bbls. lb .6— 
| Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products. Sulph. (Glauber’s Salt) .eelb. = wa Phostforiee U.S. P odeces _ = +, a 
Nickel and Ammon. Sulphate lb. — — .22 RINRRUB KE saiccdcnceacacesece lb — — — | Pyrogallic, Sad ‘scccay, (218 — Ss 
Sulphate ......sssseeeenserees tb. 27 — 29 | Spermaceti, blocks .....++.+++. i 2 2 Crystals, bottles .......... Ib. 3.00 — 3.10 
Nux Vomica, whole ......... Ib. .12 — .13 | Spicit Ammonia, U. S. P.....1b. 45 — .5S Pyroligneous, purified ....... - pi = 
% Powdered «-.-.+-+++eseeees Ib, 17 — 18 | Aromatic, U. SP. .-...1b. 47 — $0 |Saleylicr buiie” USP. ib 90 — 1357 
Y, Opium, cases, U.S.P. .....-...1b. — —30.00 Nitrous Ether, U. S P.....lb. .48 — .#9 | Stearic, triple pressed......... Ib. .25 — .25% 
4 Jobbing lots .......sseeeeees Ib. — —30.00 Beker Comes ccsesscscaccactly — — 16 calpharic, C. :_ Sr i ~ _ 4 
UIPNUTOUS .csccecevsccessecess . = 4 
Granular .....ccccccccccccees Ib. 32.00 —35.00 | Starch, Corn Pearl, bags ..cwt. 5.55 — 5.58 Taunic, Van tae 135 — 1.40 
Powdered, U.S.P. .....see00- Ib. 32.00 —35.00 Potato, granulated .........Ib. .134— .14 | Tartaric Crystals, ey na we a 
Oxgall, pur. U.S.P. mere 150 —155 | Storax, liquid, cases..........1b. 4.50 — 5.00 Powdered, U.S.P. .....s0e00.Ib. .774— .79 
Papain ...scceecccccccccsccccees . 3.45 — 4,00 Siomicince. Heamide. BOY Ib 3% — 16 
Paraffin White Oil, U.S.P. gal. 3.00 — 3.50 ll lala ° . 
Paris Green, kegs .......000+. a A nen. eee, Essential Oils 
Petrolatum, light amber bbls. Ib. .04%— .05 Salicylate, U.SLP.......cccccee lb. 1.25 — 1.30 Almond, bitter .........s000s Ib. 12.75 —15.00 
A <chaceves patwcke esseeselb, .08 — .08% ——— Alkd,cryst,4vial ow. — == Artificial, ae traces.. “Ib. Pe — 30 
BAe WI ocscssssscesscsess Ib. .09%— .10% cetate ao) ae ree from chlorine «lb. 4.75 — 5: 
Nitrate ... ‘ — — 2.35 ber Lib. 1.40 —1. 
Snow White see eseeeeones lb. .134 — .14% Sulphate, crystals, bulk - << = 2 a "lb. 175 == 
Phenolphthalein ..........0+6- Ib. 8.20 — 8.70 | Sugar of Milk, powdered ... 48 — .50 | Anise ee ae? ae 
Phosphorus, yellow ......++..lb. — — — | Sulphonal, 100 oz. lots ........0z. 1.25 — 145 | esese» --lb. 20 —2@ 
i Ib. 1.70 — 1.80 cryamet sel. 575 — 628 
Sulphonethylmethane, U.S.P. Ib. 15.00 —16.00 Synthetic lb. 3.50 — 4.00 
*Pilocarpine, Alk., 10 gr. v.. Yo — — — |Sulphonmethane, U.S.P. ....Ib. 13.45 —14.50 ae de Rose .. —_ +2 pads 
Piperin ...000. seececancceccssic lb. 13.00 —18.00 © cccccccccvce lb. 100 —1. 
_—........... . ae et. 3a Cajuput, bottle, Native,es. ..lb. .75 — .80 
2 1 Sar eee maine: 00 Camphor, heavy gravity..... Ib. 115 — .16 
vay tr BOCAS ..ccccccccces og 1.30 — ao Tamarinds ipa a eS Japanese, white .........00+- Ib. .17 — .18 
SOON. = us sndeeansawanories . 100 —1. *Kegs ......... ee ae : eee Ib. 8.00 — 8.25 
Bisulphate ..cceccsccsseccccce lb. .45 — .60 Tete Emetic, USP. coals. é oe F -80 p.c. tech. ..... - 165 — ey 
Ge Se Casks ....-...00 vb. Redistilled, “U8B.11.1.1b. =<. 
| r Bromide, (bulk, gran.) .... Ib. 1.45 —1.46 | Terpin Hydrate soeesesceeselb. EE BITE cccustoveveseeesees Ib — —12 
) a The oo eveenseeesee edb. a -4 Terpineol ........ oe6seese seseelb. .75 — 90 md Wood, sagsane prnsoeceees ~ 18 — .19 
ycero} te oz. — 1 innamon, Ceylon, heavy ...lb. 22.00 —24.00 
Hypophosphite, bulk ...... oz. 2.15 — 2.20 Tage, wee U2. me ae Citronella, Ceylon, deavy Ib 52 — .54 
odide, bulk ....... sosseeeeelb, — —375 | Tin, bichloride, bbls. ........ 25 Java ..ccceeee eeccccees coccceeld, 85 — 90 
—- wee? tb 4.05 "= Oxide, 500 Ib. tiles ucc. lb. 85 PCIINEE: CANE se ecnesssdesccce Ib. 325 — 3.35 
ence ncoineria ib. 290 —295 | Toluol, See Coal Tar Crudes. ee oenrecroreneeanenetts > 22 3 
Sulphate, C.P. .............1b. 1.11 — 1.16 | Turpentine, Venice, True ...Ib. 3.65 —3.70 | Coriander .........cc0cccceeeey Ib. 22.00 —23.00 
Tartrate, powdered ........Ib. 1.31 — 1.32..| Artificial ....-........++++ veld. 12 — 13 | Cubebs ......cccccccssscccceseedb, 675 — 7.00 
Quinine, Sulph. 100 oz. tins ..oz, — — .75 yonirite, see Naval Stores. 7” — 72 a intaseseenssiiesewieneus > Pe — 7.00 
50-0z. ti bs ot ww ee Sees ac ea ke . FIQETON .ccccccccccccccccccccce . 1.75 — 2.00 
0M an a a at i aie Hazel Ext, ‘able ain, 110 —115 | Evcalyptus, Australian ...... lb. 68 — .75 
S-oz. tins .. 0%, — — 27 | Zine Teo steontscoes everetne “a  ae Fennel, sweet .......ssseeeees Ib. 3.75 — 4.00 
l-oz. tins .. oe = << 2 Chive seers ae ‘D Geranium, rose, African ..... Ib. 6.00 — 7.00 
. Sanh Meads... ... an as Token wade ree7t22 7077998 en én BeUrbee ..ccccccee: aesceeede Ib. 5.25 — 5.50 
“Amsterdam ..... Cahenenenedee. Tat igs Metallic, C. P. Se a Turkish .....ccccsecesecseees Ib. 4.25 — 4.50 
SGSTMEN © ccccece bow oe —-—— = Oxide, Powd. . 41 — 44 | Ginger ...... cteeeeeeeceeeeeeees Ib. 8.00 — 8.50 
UE. ssigesectayen eveccceseeellh, — — — Fermanganate . 4.75 — 5.00 gaa seteeeeeeeeeemeeees 9 oa -<2 
<a aan GUE cascsctherssevecveces . 110 —1, 
Quinidine Alk. crystals, tins irae 80 cy ued .—_ — Juniper Berries, rect. ........ Ib. 15.00 —16.00 
Sulphate, tins ........+++0++. part ee 40 Sulphate 06%— 107 wi wice PONE aipeaceccseceve Ib. 17.00 —18 00 
Resorcin crystals, U. S. P. Ib. 9.50 —10.00 pean nal aes ages a 0 eee: Ib. 2.00 — 2.50 
Rochelle Salt, crystals, bxs., lb. — — .57 Lavender Flowers ....csceees og = — ne 
Powdered, bbls. ...........- lb. .40 — .40% ° Seen SERGCSE SEES S#0ecseencane a aa 
, COPUER  ccccccesevcececcocccce Ib. .75 — 1.10 
® |¢ Saccharin, U.S.P., soluble....1b. 25.00 —27.00 Acids a Ls 2... Ib. 100 — 1.10 
U.S.P., Insoluble .........++ Ib. 23.00 —24.00 pimenarase tees me eren canes in is may 
+: : imes, Expressed ........++- : — 6. 
oe oo eee: 1b. 16.00 17.00 | Acetic, 56 Puc. »-++++s+4+4+ vevelb, 10%j— 19] “Distilled s--sssesessccscccees Ib. 2.30 — 2.50 
lol, U.S.P., bulk .-...0++.+6 Ib, — —165 | Glacial, 99 p.c. carboys.....Ib. 344— .34% | Linaloe ......sssccsesreceeneees Ib. 2.90 — 3.00 
Sandalwood ......sssesesseeees Ib, — — — |*Benzoic, from gum ......... Thi emer wee ne, distilled -.000c-secesees Ib. 2.25 — 2.50 
ROUNG 0000000 ccscoseecessone lb —-—- — ag * “ie lb. 500 — 6.00 Mustard, natural ..........+. Ib. 30.00 —32.00 
Santonin, cryst., U.S.2. .....Ib. 36.25 —37.25 B y eet tlie . Ib 13%4— 15 Artificial ........eseeeeeeees lb. 21.00 —22.00 
Powbewnd s..iccscsesseees &nN «Sn 1 ”hN » 1SA— IS | Neroli, bigarade ........000+ Ib. OO) —75.00 | 
Scam Ib ey Powdered, bbls, ...........- lb. .13%— .15 Petale ....eseceseseceeeesees Ib. 80.00 —90.00 
PE TD wxnnerenceer ES —  Saeiaie: Rite, OD: pitisacnvens Ib. 1.45 — 1.55 Artificial .+.+.+seeeeeeeeees re ae 
Seidlitz Mixture, bbls. ...... Ib. 30 — .30%| Camphoric ........sesseeeeeeees Ib. 4.35 — 4.45 peated bitter, W. Indian ...1b. 200 — 225 
Silver Nitrate 500-oz. lots..... oz. — — .58%|*Carbolic, cryst., U.S.P., drs. lb. .54 — .55 Sweet, West Indian ........ lb. 1.90 — 2.00 
Soap, Castile, white, pure....lb. .45 — .50 $16; DOES occ. ccssccccccs Ib 60 — 61 Italian, sweet ........sse0e. Ib. 32 ~ 273 
Marseilles, white ........++. Ib. 19 — 19%] SI, bottles ......seeeeeeee EE wee or |. on: Raeaeuseednasneniee ae eer 
Green, pure ......seeeeeeee Ib. .17 — .18 50 to 100-lb. tins .......0.. Ib. .55 — .56 | Peppermint, tins ..........+6 Ib. 3.30 — 3.40 
Ordinary ......sseseeeeeeee Ib. .14 — .15 | Chrysophanic ........ Cddcccecs Ib. 6.20 — 6.35 Pmaported § ...csccccccccccccese Ib. 1.25 — 1.50 
*Nominal. *Nominal. *Nominal. 
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Peppermint, tins .............lb. 3.30 — 3.40 
Bulk eee: YS FF ' . 
Petit OS ‘So. America ...lb. 3.50 — 3.60 
URE covccvect evececccceeelD. 7.00 — 8.00 
Pimento ......... lb. 2.65 — 2.75 
Pine Needles . lb. 2.20 — 230 
Rose, natural . oz. 25.00 
Synthetic ....... oz. 2.50 — 4.00 
Rosemary, French -lb, 85 — 9 
DEE: ‘beancokpeskhbepsen lb, 40 — 45 
Sandalwo: East India..... Ib. 13.50 —14.00 
West Indian .........ccee0. -lb. 11.00 —11.25 
Sassafras, natural ...........Ib. — —1.65 
ASTRAL ..cccvcoccecnse eoene —— @B 
WER cesses cocescesesvenescesel == == GRD 
Spearmint ........... ee eeeelb. 3.€0 — 3.75 
TEND. a sbuubscoswenpspesceceos Ib. 1.00 — 1.10 
BET sixsisoisencivenpeen eoeeeelb, 2.50 — 2.75 
Thyme, red, French ........ lb. — —10 
White, Preach  .cccoccocece lb — —1.70 
Wine, Ethereal, light ... 
weer seep gonsoanwnnon 
intergreen, leaves, ‘true. 
irch, Sweet .......... -lb. 2.30 
Synthetic, TSP. bulk... 21b. #0 — 95 
OEMNSCEE os ccccescncccescoscce lb. — 9.00 
Wormwood ........ 2 s00e evccesesce 4.25 — 432 
es. Ylang, Bourbon .....-ib. v4 —12.0 
Manila ......cceceseeeeee oonekie —40.00 
Pee 
Aspidium (Malefern) ........ . 15.00 —16.00 
— 1-Ib. bottles ......Ib. 4.50 — 5.50 
ccibbinsesakeewensbik --elb. 5.00 — 6.00 
a popekbebenn cebbebees eel Ib. 3.50 — 4.50 
“EEL Soserscncsondebacaseen oe 
*Parsles Fruit (Petroselinum)|b. 63 —7. 
Pepper, black .....c.cccccccce Ib. 1 —11.75 
Mullein (so-called) .......... Ib. Le — 2.05 
Orris, domestic .......cccccces — —16.0 
Crude Drugs 
Cepaiba, Para ................1b 6 — @& 
South American ........lb. 94 — % 
PE AISRAES 6... csccnvevececeed gal. 595 — 6.30 
Oregon .......... cocccoceegal. 125 — 1.35 
eee eS 
RR Sr Ib, 95 — 1.05 
Angostura ee ee ee 
Basswood Bark, eeeelb, 19 — 21 
Blackhaw, of root ...... eseeelb. .25 — .27 
CETTE cccicccccssececcndbs LD: OD 
Buckthorn ......cccecccceseeeeld. .24 — .26 
SEER _xsocccscssee «Ib. .70 — .75 
Cascara Sagrada -lb .14 — .16 
Cascarilla, quills Ib. 24 — 2 
ranma. -lb 12 — .14 
ut ° w— & 
85 — 1.30 
29 — 9 
3 30 — 31 
Powdered, boxes ........ 31 — .33 
*Maracaibo, yellow, powd. te 35 — 40 
ndurango (SOPRA RES.” 13%— .15 
Cotton Root ......... sccccceeeld. O8%— .09 
CRBS, OFEE cocccccccvcccsesees Ib. 55 — 6 
Cramp a, jamaic popecoreneen - 12— z= 
El ndi ib C8 — © 
“Select bdls ib. 17 — .18 
—e > 10 — ll 
Lemon Peel «Ib. pa 09 
Oat, red ee wre 22 — 2 
- eee ee O%4— 
oo 
Orange eel, bi oeneabbone O4— 5K 
Sepeeeeebeeeeen csccceeeld. .13%— .14 
Beeste oc epee See 4 : = 
Prickly thern ....... ll — . 
Northern ......ccccccccseeekD. 15 — a 
eee ccscccesnadh B= 
GE PER ccccccccvccscescen 2D ~— BB 
bracho ....... ee Saas. aie 
bh Ww — 12 
b. 14 — 1% 
b. .09%— .10 
b. .16 — .164 
b 11 — 11% 
ib 29 — 5 
Wahoo, EER soneccee ccceeeeldD. 44 — 
of Tree ...... coccccce ccccoely 56 — 26 
wae, Black ...ccccccccceseeld, OR — .10 
sone peeonccunonenndiy 144— 14% 
whet Pine nenbaepenaint ecoeeeld, 07 — J 
b. 4 


White el euvccczecovcscees 
*Nomi 














Wild Cherry .....cccccccccseeeld. O7%— .10 
Witch Hazel ......ccccccccceeedd. .O%— 04% 
BEANS 

b 29 — @ 
tg % 
b. 87 — 93 
soneesi eccccccssccoscoeem A = 
BeriseM ccccccccsccccsoccscces FO = at 
—— Mexican, whole ....lb. 4.75 — 5.90 
vobeek secccccccccsecseelD, 3.40 — 3.80 
peaben Sespnepwovesoenesoe b. 2.05 — 2.70 
South American .....0.cs.e-.lb, 3.10 — 3.20 
Tahiti, white Label ........lb. 1.50 — 1.55 
Green label ..........-....Ib. 145 — 150 
B 
Cubeb, ordinary ..........-...lb. 94 — .96 
SS GRRL ERE ceceseeeld. 1.13 — 1.18 
Powdered ......c00- coesees 106 — 1.11 
SE: ccnncsesessoneese ssocsesons al = <p 
mel Nettle, dry ......0....lb, .29 — .32 
— seb badbbovaabaebeebeoeee Ib. .05%4— . 
aurel . 08 — 08% 
Poke 10% 



















Arnica ...... b. 1.80 
Powdael” b. 2.00 
Borage ..... >» 4 
*Calendula bh — 
Chamomile, Belgian eIb.  .45 
GOFMAR .cccevcccece ee 
Hungarian .....ccce. cooscets SD 
en eee Ne 
SOanish ..ccoccccosceccoscect, M0 
Clover Tops ..ccccccccccccccccelD. 31 
ss — peassenys snsdsencsenesne = 
ae OPED ccccccce coccccccccl. 2B 
sc, one bevepepnsee Be ee. 
*Powd.Flowersand stems lb. .2 
ib. .39 
bn. — 
oe 
ect -lb. 27 
Linden, with leaves a 2 
BERIGA, DIGS .cccccccccoccccecskty. BSD 
0 Pee wesene Se a 
*Mullein oreecceantaineeonstiay _ 
EEE ccbcisevosvocceeses — S| 
alps, Daisy a ae 
DRREROMEL ccccccsicccccccoscocsm =e 
Poppy, FOE ccccccccccccccccccccd SO 
ety saahee ee. “aa 
Saffron, merican ...sss0sseee1b. 45 
WHEOEER Sesewsscccecs eesbeee Ib. 12.45 
Tilia (see Linden) 
GUMS 
Aloes, Barbados ..............Ib. 1.00 
DD. cssccesnces ae ae 
Curacao, FaBES ccccsccecocecs aD 


Socotrine, lump .....s-e.00- 40 
Ammoniac, tears ..... -sooseeei. ee 


Powdered ..... ae ae 
Arabic, firsts ......cccccocs a ae 
BSCGRES sccccccce sbeaee wlb = 


Sorts Amber aconebebeneesnane 
eee Rr 35 
Asafetida, ite _ ‘s ‘P. “ab. = 
Powdered, 





$e 


















Benzoin, Siam 133 
Sumatra ... b. 33 
*Catechu _.... b. .24 
*Chicle, Mexican . «lb. .80 
Damar Batavia, No.1. ;. oe 
Euphorbium ..... ee ae 
Powdered .....ecee0 ee “ae 
Galbanum ..ccccocccccs pescnosss LAD 
GGRMDOBS cc cccccccccccseccecocs b. 2.20 
Guaiac ....... Sea: ae 
TAOMIBE  iscccvctes pen bencnsons b. .80 
Kauri No. 1 2.000 spoossvencst dap 
i «cuctsecbepennesouse pesenes b. .50 
Mastic, powdered . lb. .59 
Myrrh, select ... ib. .49 
Sorts .... b. .42 
Siftings . ib. .39 
Olibanum, b. .12 
EL, sekbebennt b.  .17 
Sandarac ........ -Ib,  .49 
“Genegel, picked . lb. .36 
eae eee: | 
neces ow | eee comes 1. 
el Aleppy, firsts ...lb. 2.30 
DS -sevesiuetbe ewwnesedee b. 1.94 
Se esovccenconsty EMD 
*Nominal 


pe 
RR 


we 


Bel thhbbibsnebis! & 


> 


BBP BSk 


SBIe 


ekebReRase! BB 


* Ne 


BRRSSrs 


sesksas 


oe ee | a 
WIR ccvsbusssebexesnsd . 2.20 
PEMNEED cs csesqns es PH: Ib. 1.95 


*Aconite, German .. 



































i 
She 


123 — 
ogg paabacesbonbeak . 0 — a 
shoeosibeseccsseeses 10 — 
~~ Fe ececcccesceese lb. 1.50 =i 
Boneset, leaves and tops ih ae < 10 
Buctia, Short coccccscccocccces lb. 1.17 —1,20 
Long . soe ooo 130 — 1,35 
Cannabis, true, “imported «lb. 290 — 3.00 
ON are Ib. 1.00 — 1,05 
Catnip ..... ccceccccces Covcccces Ib, .04%— .08 
Chestnut saseeaseessccsscnssceedb, 0S — 06 
Chiretta ..... cece 41 — @ 
*Coca, Huanuco = 4 -—- — 
*Truxillo ib — — — 
Coltsfoot . lb. .20 — .22 
Conium . lb. .20%— .21 
Corn Silk . lb. .09%— .10% 
Damiana ........ «lb, 16 — (18 
eS ee ee ee lb .08 — 
Digitalis, Domestic ...........lb. .50 — 55 
mport Thy Seer: lb. .70 — .73 
MPRIOUID cosncansnessnesooes eeelb. 06 — 06% 
Euphorbia Pilulifera Races. aleas 2B 
Grindelia Robusta .......... lb. .08%— 11 
*Henbane, German ......... eld. 4.65 — 4.75 
TREAD vccccscess coecseee lb. 4.95 — 5.00 
Domestic ......eseeeee coeces Ib. 2.00 — 2.05 
HIOANS .ccccccccccccce coccccccoeltn cas == 
TROUEMOERE svccccscsccccterceclls an = 2B 
— chaseubene eee vonoullle om 28 
SS ae sea eweken . 1%— 
Life Everlasting b. 06 —  “ 
Liverwort b. 52 — .56 
Lobelia . - 08%4— 0 
Lovage -lb, 28 — 33 
Matico .. b. .26— 2 
*Marjoram, ib —-— — 
"EPORER cccccsece eoscccccocetts oe = AD 
Namen as a “Ant nepeene 4 cr _ 4 
eae, erican .. » 1 =. 
laee's SD: chsbwetve kee : 4 E 
PIMGTRIN svcccesccece coccccccoehDn oem iL 
Qo aaa eeelb, 7.45 — 7.50 
ween of the Meadow ........ lb. .08 — 
SE eae eeeelb. 1.25 — 130 
Rosemary ....... wasnseesaee RE 22 — 2B 
ie. cnasacchsanesapessenssssen b. .38%4— 48 
“Sage, stemless, Austrian ...lJb. — — — 
in HDE.- coccccccccccccceces --—- = 
se 3 — 35 
20 — 21% 
2 — 2 
75 — 80 
69 — .72 
38 — 39 
53 — 38 
-lb. 15 — .22 
lb. .20 — 2 
A BS 
Spearmint, American ........ Ib. .20%4— .22 
BRERMORID....ceseccvcccoccves lb. .22%4— .25 
BURTIOWES, JED cocsecccceecess Ib. .05%— .06 
RENEE cc cnesisescspeenecte lb. ‘0404— 04% 
eee ee ae: ee! 
Thyme, Spanish .......scesee. Ib. .09 — .12 
DEORE  cccccsscccceses eeeeelb, .124— .13 
SG. AIL: syncceveveseesenesesss Ib. .05 — .06 
Water Pepper 06 — 07 
Witch Hazel 07 — 07% 
Wintergreen . 07 — .08 
Wormwood ... 23 — 25 
Yerba Santa . 0644— 07% 
Aconite, English ............. lb. 45 — 46 
— ssbbahseccebun «lb, .70 — .74 
ERMAN . duicnscdboscosesssoune lb. 69 — .75 
“Powdered pochenanssoseuce lb. .74 — .80 
ae .. sadessen Uovescveccscostlts AD = 1 
Althea, cut ........ ae weeelb. 50 — 54 
SE cosseonasacs I: Ib. .37 — 40 
A. elica, American ...... lb. 45 — .50 
"ERTEERID seen sevevces bh -——-=- 
ese «lb. .70 — .78 
Arrowroot, American b. 11 — .12 
EE | ee 50 — 51 
St. Vincent .... 14 — .15 
MEE. wisavcesesewes > 0 — = 
esscsncweunwse sie ae =o uae 
Seeesovaeie eeeelb. 3.60 — 4.10 
senbousebeses eeeeelb, 615 — .16 
pebedspasont peseeon coccccoely 86h == 1B 
ee eeeseeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeee Ib. 16 = 18 
Bark of ae eoeeelb, .20 — 21 
iebohunsebbensesses wewseee 14 — 1S 
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a —— 
Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original P 
in Original Pack 
ages 
Blocing sovsssevsssesseeeeeseestb. 3S — B | Celery ooorsreoree ust lb. 27 — 2% - 
Seec, imported cumak B= Colchicum sesesssseseensreeeelbs SAS — 360 Heavy Chemicals 
ccicnsceeedby (AB — 38 | Coriander,” Nagaral “csccsslb. “ig “sy | 4 
na sucess Oe ey Bleached, Domenie eelb,  .15%4— .15%4 e's on . > e- 
ee ee ioe Ie EM | Be Ib ya He 
vesnusccurecnecsvcceeeedDs ‘07 — (03 | Cumin, Levant i ~ a PC Pure ib: Be Ws 
ai b 270 — 275 tas’ ‘i a. hh a saci fe Ib. 20 Zz 
seasessereascesececcneedbe 1S = oy pioreceo ib. 1B — 184 um, ammonia, Disses Ib. O64 004 
i bademseaescette ae +~ Tl ssvaiasscane as Powdered ....0..... mae _ ; 
Dill ie gesscie . Se foe Ib. 04%4— .05%4 
@ “English Se cele: Micon 4 | ‘German, s ohh reese Ib. M44 “14% Potash, lump ......-0sses. “Ib. mA “08% 
— a po ~ . a Bercsaaneas senda 
Swigctt Bid pee Be el a a . 
>» 2-4 | ‘. Ib. uv _ Fe a, Ground ......---100 ibs. pg 6.38 
~ x4 — il He Lg 4 scousnaors sc Ib. = a 7 Ce gg Pe gee ae ae 
' a= .. aa ee ~~ “heehee ie y 
BOB [epee cccck SS S| ammonia Anyi ase 
o-. a vosccsceld, = = = , Anhydrous ........ ‘a ee 
Bb = Bp | Eatkapur eveeeeeecccescceeb, ” 234 = Aigmonie Watt 2 ded it OG iy 
Gi — » Jamaic b : 2 Fe 2 hen eeveelb. 22% — .25 deg., carboyS ......+... lb. .05 psa 
net, Ja wodhon leached b. 18 =o, ae Millet, cog, yliow ..-.-.: Ib. 234 ay 4 deg., ——— tecssscccedb, O6— 55 
Pg rcutvatea = aaneens - - 2 ustard, Bari, Brown say |) Wy 5 Acamane . ae sae USP lb. — — 04 
eee 2 oe | | Baek, tees Ib. -e~ 18 |AMSST Ammoniac, gray.e--ccclb. 14 — 15 
eaeeanesscaliie —68 | Califoraia, brown ......... b 15 — . al Ammoniac, : 
Northwestern se “Ib 645 -s enernie, brown ....se00. >. 6 si i oa cs ite. - ie 
nem Me BS: ftesecceseeseccoeedDy ol ER re ee eee » 
etc ie) Eee Bey | Speen cy ae = 
Hellebore, Black cients Dest b. ee — 6.00 *German, yellow .......... ib. a a oman WAR eae —— 
Waite, Domestic ovonnsensoeae 3 = 135 * Sicily, lage a a Angimony iS aits, TS Gbivecks - 03% 
ite, Domestic sss... bat = eer OOS oernveen nt Bm pAb wanenenreesensunonsts i So te 
oon SPeieabeeabeseest b. 4 — | ‘\Seee Sane veceelb, 16%— 11844] 47 Be Ce ce ereeeenereees Ib a 
ipeclorted oooeiocesvnnee / a= & ~ "ee . -~. --e a abe. i i 
pete Ganges ccccake a9 = amy | ng MMe cocoon BS 2 Bejan, 000g ma 
rdered ssssssesevssereesdb, S00 — 305 | B 2 ieee? Race eg werner 2B - 
Bee ip 30s — 32 umpkin o--.-+: Sicayssanusasesocs ih de At — ..........7 2 = 
, _ = -@ ‘ reverse 2. Ie lies, Med, whditnn...2 ee 
Bi nig oeccecccccccccsecs > ee pol — eo cccccccccers Ib. .09%4— st “= , SHOE, WN o.+0: ton 30.00 —35.00 
fare Bip vgtoseset “Sh | Japanese coisas aseoeeeeesses Ib. O9¥4— AL | Off color... seeees sees ton 14.00 —18.00 
aa os sseveedb, 0 7 a (whole) seen ilb- ‘2Y%— 123% eee ay te alg 100 Ibs. 6.00 — 6.05 
asi aatuval, tales... = Stramonium  .........seccccce0l 4% — 2B Carbide » 35 p. c....1b. | .0214— 0254 
potlected ++: 1b. 174— .18%4| *Strophanthus, eas ase 2405 Carbonate oc -issieeuceeses =o 
Lov senees Ib. 19 = 23 ED. cciccunincod ‘ — 245° | Chloride; solid, f.0.b. N.Y. --- 
Lovage, Americas Mb I = B | suchen jars 22227 seseeelb, 3.95 — 4.00 Granulated, f.0.b, N.Y. 7 tas 
Mana orneenne RoR | ome _figge SIR “ga “aiyg| Sold schond anda ton BO) — Hep 
Mask, Rossi eas “Ib. 2 — form, American GESTS Ib. 06%4— $4 Sulphate, ; ts hands...ton 40.09 —45.00 
: ee ee i > prreretnemenennienn x : . Pibicssdenase cE; on 
 gepetecen ‘ b. 9 oa 2 lb. 61 — .66 — ee eeeee “| pa eI 
oe ee mek CES per rbonate oeetD. —. 
: menace Cassia, Batavia, Qe .th. 27y— 2g | Dibacctate, (Verdigris) «.... ib. 40 = 22 
ey mining Mp Sg | China, se ge Ahab i a= Powdered Qoccrcseerscccab a — a2 
tia Mecceacoearecdhe 38 = | Sateen rele No berccertbe Bm a | “oe ib. B8%— O% 
a” awe erininenaceets sS— 5 TICAN .vccce See  s i cond hands «......... a ~_ 
ates seoccceeth BL | JORRR aicernsercncereeee e wee Pegg prumodaenin | —. = 
Sp a eae ecceelb, .06 — 04% ssia Buds ....s.sseeee canal es Liles i y : 
Rhatany Seg eee b. (15 — 117 | Chilies, Japan .........+ iene 1b: 4 166 | Fusel, Oul, rude sees Mga, 268 — 275 
Cate _— tecescccceees > a —- 2B \o ombasa design = _ : a Fete Satgeneabbisine sal. br ~ = 
~ Sung. ane i fom innamen, Cayicn 2am. ydrofluoric, 30 p.c. in bbls. 75 — 4 
Sarsaparilla, Honduras ...... . 4 = = 7. te yy : = e = ae c. in carboys este “iy. ae = 
TE soninidwonnenin . 6 —. » No 1. emt p. c. in carboys .......+. eapoer 
Mexican, Sian commana cebeees b. 18 ‘ats 2 Pe gy Saecss = - = Lead, * Acetate, brows es a = 
saveewe . <= J . ri : x t ia : 
South oem ne aware seoccoeld, 98 — 20 Cochin” scssseere 16 - 2 Broken Cakes = | we 
ane dk BS | Uabeched t= Bos) atsenate, pow 
Skun es a a= st senate, powdered 
Skunk Cabbage 2000000000000. y= OM gees plana - JB 2 | , Paste .... 
ate, 3 ack — 2 a Woes, ‘a, No. 1 poi me 12%— .13 Fe nl ee soa aie me ~ 
ana 5 Se Daa oR 7. 2 | Ge ee ee 
Steal .. b. 4 iam ra. aceneeenineres * ie < Red, American oo a pean a> 
: : =; utmeg soe | , SEEER «~~ ----ne pia 
seonr Ving b= “| porant jungariag osvecelBe “Zh BB white, Basie "Garb. Aine 
Hingia = tb. 1S - "16 epper, black, Sing. naeanse lb. .23%4— "24 PB ss 
Turmeric, Aleppy ib — — y IRENE | svccnsinorshieten a 7 6 ve lish 
: > a "07 «| Pimento ...ccceseeeeeeeeeeeees e 4 — 06% nglis. 
|S paedetiomes 3 rae ER areas Magne fab Ca 
Trae (Ales (isionias) i. 2 — 3 Yellow, crude -...... 6-2 gta 
@ Valerian, —- toa “2 — 2 lena refined $ - 4 | 
oe ceneencacacliy, Le wae Panay aaa . pmey 18 deg. carboys.. 
 Rpeenecapnenneneenes ib 71 — Is _— a, Flor. 2 — 6 20 deg. carboys.. <a 
Soeanese seem | 4 ais ot ie ‘ “0 — 62 mite pes — ys 04%; 
~ SORE — 9 = J eu eg. carb — ; 
Y nee om Cerssia, “Yatio %— 2 38 deg. ‘carboys....... woe a tM 
ellow Parilia a6 Lotsa -—- = hite Xs 15 — .20 40 deg. carboys......... Ib. 08 
nga M0 — 42 | Japan occ B- 2.| Aa? carey gals ve 
ZBPAN aerorsessccesevens a7z—. qua Fortis, 36 d areas 
iy tenet go (a gia | Steen “= oe 
Mexican ssss..setssscscise Ib. 24 — “i Ozokerite, crude, =e oe a... i nec 
Spanish . i eR 44 Fa z, SE eee 4 = — 95 Plaster of Paris wae 1.50 cae 
D geeleenente ie” ie ol gaan a = FB | petacsinn “Bichrossate ".- he 
Seep a" : é avenses 6 . ° ichromat oeeees * ae - 
Smyrna, 5 apt Ib > 334 Paraffin, ved 100 deg, mes > 5 Fra = Potash Caustic, = 3— ‘Sas6 
wee Ra aA) Cie WO oe WS) Gee ‘ 
‘Dutch’... repscapecgesor i ad < ni rnae pressed ........+ eeees Ib. .224— .23 yromeered vsaggeecenccsee b. a as 
*Nominal 8, bleached ....lb, .75 — le pressed ........+.. Ib. - (23 : ims basisp.c.perton ton 375.00 ei 
F 1.60 T h— .24 Prus 
a riple. pressed .........0- x Soe Y pena TOM cccccccccccccce Ib. 2.25 — 2.600 
ominal. . Nees a cmees Renneee Ragu lb. 125 — 1.30 
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Saltpetre, Granulated . 
ID ch ectindeccnvucvbedeuty 


‘Ib. 

Soda Ash, 58 p.c. in bags 100 lbs. 
bbls. = Ibs. 
Caustic, dom., 76 p. c.. 


Sodium Bichromate 


lb. 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda,Am. wes 


Stee enews eeeseeseee 


fpr, , t 
S8S8RR| 


i 


Prussiate, — 


~~. YS 
SSReserk 
Pom, . « 





00 Ib 
ss Glauber’s salt 100 Son 
Sulphide, 30 p.c. pi lb. 


Sulpiur ‘Gunkab _f£.0.b. N. ¥ ton 4: 


NN 


pyiberee 


SSeu 


66 deg. 2s enell 


Battery Acid, car’sper iodibs. 











Dyestuffs, Tanning pene 
and Accessories 


COAL-TAR CRUDES AND 
-aemeaememaes eg! 








Nwos 


Bebekss! 281 esses 


id ~ yaonansied crud 


pian sulphate... 


ee Nwinwd 


BNYRSE| SSI RSeE 








Lg my woe Hydrochloride e ‘tb. 
Aminoazobenzene 
Aniline Oil, drums extr 


ep 
ein 








Oe 





~ 
_ 
—) 
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*Anthracene (80 p.c.) 


Z 
° 
a 
o 


Benzidine Sulphate 


Pale etel 
SSaal 
Utes pag 
RSS l 


Tries 


ve. 
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8 
£ 
S 
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Zz 
° 
8 
=] 


pp 


Vt 
by 
oe 
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Sri k 


L 
S 
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m-Dinitrobenzene 
Dinitrochlorbenzene 
NR no 


phtiaee bik 


ee 
| RBSARSSREES S| 


Se Ne, 
8818518 
, PN 
31 R38 


Methylanthraquinone 
Monodinitrochlorbenzol 
Monoethylaniline 
— flake 


i 
~ 


8 
= 
Bk 
PS 


be 
f 
[& 


ST ci birnabbncesebsbownteele 
< hthalenediamine 


BSAARAA! 


b&o 


Nai 
as 


fe 


ao) 
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o-Nitrochlorbenzol 
N ‘Sieesied 


| Binghis 


. 
con 
w 
en 


tPheaylenediamine 


grkSarrkbRaxs 
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a grein: 
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oo, = 
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188. 
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WHERE TO BUY 

E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 

50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Aniline Dyestuffs 
Dyewood Extracts 
Industrial Oils 
=zchemicals 
Resorcin, crystals, U.S.P. ....lb. 9.50 —10.00 
Tetranitromethylaniline ..... lb — —2.50 
MEE. -Sicersscopwasnshsvibeees lb. 2.50 — 2.80 
MEPUEEDE ccccccuncesscnsdecsee lb. 100 — 1.10 
SEE UEEEMEE occconscesosssesses lb. 2.00 — 2.25 
PE, SED decnevesccecseed gal. 4.50 — 5.50 
Toiuol, Commercial, 90 p.c. gal. 4.25 — 4.75 
m-Toluylenediamine ......... lb. 1.70 — 1.75 
GARE, BEER coccccscvccnoven gal. 1.00 — 1.25 
REE, TIO, cccccevcescvcesil gal. 325 — .40 
KUO .0cuceces consescconcvess gal. .35 — .50 
COAL-TAR COLORS 

Eee — lb. 1.50 — 1.75 
I MEE Sonnvswansussensouns lb. 2.20 — 3.00 
Ee SS cscpcvesnasscevese Ib. 2.75 — 3.75 
Acid FUchsin .ccvcccccccscccces Ib. 7.50 — 8.50 
ACRE GERRBS cocccccccccsccccge Ib. .65 — 1.00 
ee BC ee | ea lb. .65 — 1.00 
Acid Grange TET ..cccccccoscs Ib. 1.25 — 1.50 
PEE BEE. nvencnocacscecncssece lb. 1.25 — 1.75 
oe ary Ib. 1.25 — 2.25 
BSE. RHO cvoreccccneszcnsss lb. 1.30 — 1.75 
AUIERTIN DIME « socecccccecccecs lb. 600 — 8.00 
Alizarin Blue, bright ........ lb. 8.50 — 9.50 
Alizarin Blue, medium ...... Ib. 6.00 — 7.50 
Alizarin Brown, conc. ........ Ib. 7.50 — 8.50 
Alivarin Orange <<<socsessssss lb. 6.00 — 8.50 
SS. errs lb. 6.50 — 8.00 
AMipine Yellow .cccicccocceccce lb. 6.50 — 7.50 
Alpine Yellow ........cccceee. lb. 7.50 — 7.50 
Be CORTMINE éocsseccssesesens Ib. 5.25 — 650 
BE CEO <isavitcvsioivecacen Ib. 2.00 — 3.50 
Azo Yellow, green shade ....lb. 3.50 — 4.00 
Azo Yellow, red shade ...... Ib. 3.00 — 5.00 
RINE bb dencancsvsedccrcenee Ib. 3.50 — 5.00 
Bismarck Brown Y ......... Ib. 1.00 — 1.25 
Bismarck Brown F..........+. Ib. 1.25 — 1.50 
Bismarck Brown 24 conc. ..lb. 2.00 — 2.50 
Bismarck Brown 3R ......... Ib. 2.25 — 3.25 
Bismarck Brown Re ee Se lb. 1.25 — 1.75 
SO eee” Ib. 2.75 — 325 
Oe SS lb. 2.60 — 3.00 
Se MME: bcbasbeendesvuessk lb. 2.50 — 3.00 
Crysamine Yellow ............ Ib. 1.75 — 2.25 
CRVORNEEOS T ccccceccceccese lb. 100 — 1.50 
6 SSS ee Ib. .909 — 1.00 
So ee Ib. 225 — 275 
OS a Ib. 6.50 — 7.50 
Le eer Ib. .90 — 1.10 
Se ee lb. 2.50 — 3.50 
Direct Sky Blue ..cccccoocees lb. 200 — 600 
Direct Brown ...cccccccee eeeeelb, 1.75 — 2.25 
Direct Bordeaux ......ccsccees lb, 2.99 — 3.50 
ECE POR BOG . occcscscessss Ib. 3.25 — 5.25 
LSS eee ae lb. 2.10 — 2.55 
SPICOCE: WETIOW  seovcvcccccscess Ib. 1.75 — 2.25 
Direct Fast Yellow .......... lb. 3.00 — 4.00 
NL eee lb. 3.00 — 4.50 
Fast Red, 6B extra, con’t ...lb. 450 — 5.00 

TT. CRATE, COMMERCE 000600600000 Ib. 2.00 — 3.75 
Fast Scarlet, contract ........ Ib. 275 — 3.25 
a ae ae Ib. 250 — 3.00 
Pe. SR. EE cus evseonecenns Ib. 2.00 — 3.00 
Per Brown. GS ccccocccccsces lb. 2.50 — 4.00 
Fuchsine Crystals .........00. lb. 8.00 —15.00 
Green Crystals, Brilliant ....lb. 11 00——13.00 
Indigo 20 pc. paste .......... lb. 160 — 2,00 
Indigotine, conc. .....ecsseeeee Ib. 4.25 — 5.00 
Indigotine, paste ...........+- Ib. 1.50 — 2.50 
SEE Scrsnscabakdebvevsceaye Ib. 1.10 — 1.75 
BEMBORER oc. ccccces epbbaen sbeuke lb. 9.00 —11.00 
SEES TODO wneccncesessnes lb. 1.80 — 2.50 
Medium Green .......ccscceess Ib. 5.00 — 6.00 
Methylene Blue, tech ........ Ib. 3.25 — 4.25 
SSE WIEEL Scpencunesseeeees Ib. 3.25 — 3.75 
Naphthol Green .........s000- Ib. 3.00 — 3.50 
Nigrosine, Oil Sol. ........... Ib. .85 — 1.25 
Nigrosine, spts. = RBRRE Pea Ib. 73 — 1.25 
— water sol., blue...lb. .75 — 1.05 

DEE, spaphcchbsaninbuspsory eeeeelb. 80 — 1.00 
Naphthylamine Red ......... Ib. 6.50 — 7.00 

nL sicsseareuccue ssonuee Ib. 85 — 1.25 
EEE cccccosssesecenessen Ib. 2.00 — 2.50 
SEE sesnsck vee setnns «lb. 2.00 — 2.50 
1 OO eee eee Ib. 1.80 — 2.50 
Orange, R. G., contract ...... Ib. 2.00 — 2.25 
Orange Y, conc. .....e0- obbene lb. 110 — 1.50 
Nc sieeceabsucssessbe ee--lb, 1.75 — 2.50 
SE ES vcsciaseeennineceual Ib. 3.50 — 5.00 
SNE MD OS céseécsnsdcees Ib. 9.00 —25.00 
Sul Oe eee Ib. 42 — 60 


ominal. 
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Sulphur Black = S. standard Ib. 
Sulphur Black, 1150 p.c. r 


Sulphur Blue-Black 
Sulphur Brown Chestnut 
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Vatonia, solid, 65 p.c. tan 
Victoria Blue, base . 
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Sonsbien, see tanning. 
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uercitron Bark, see tanning. 
mac, see tanning. 
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Cutch, Mangrove, see tanning. | 
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Indigo, natural for cotton . 
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Logwood, * glide pure 
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ve eal see tanning. 
MISCELLAN1 


LANEOUS DYESTUFFS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Stee meee ee eeeeneeeees 


TE cccccccccccee eeceee 4 15.00 


&. nd 
Quercitron Bark No. pte i. 28.00 
D. B cbscesegescoces eoseeseton 20.00 — 
Sumac, Siciiy, 27 p.c. tan . 
Virginia, 25 p.c. tan seeeeston 50. 
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‘Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





TANNING EXTRAOTS 


Chestnut, ordinary, 25 p.c. tan, 






















Sats ce aeesenenseapaaee® 4— 02% 
Clarified, 25 p.c. tan, bbls. Ib. wo 03 
Crystals, ordinary «.....++++ lb -—--—- — 
Marified ....-++eeee Seesewss lb — _ 
Gambier, 25 p. c. tan ......++- Ib. .09%— .11 
COMMON ...eeeeeeeeeerereeees i yee Ys 
mM, 2B sdcccccocccesos . 2% 
ee, ccccoadb. ZL 21M 
lock, 25 p.c. tan eee  °S A 
Ted pic. ta o.cscccsoess tb: “08 “tsi 
Crystals, 50 p.c. tan ..++-+.. lb. .06 — .07 
Mangroves 55 p.c. tan cocccese lb. .08 — .12 
— = Pe es ssaaesee lb. .06 — .08 
uskegon, c. tan, 

i 4 total solids fet lb. .01%— .02% 
5 Og liq. 23-25 p.c.tan > = _ = 
lid, 50 p.c. tam sssecceveee . 7 » 
@ak Bark, i, Fiqaid, 7 23-25p.c.tan ib. O34— .4% 

Quebracho, liquid, 35 p.c. tan 
SS er rr . 05%4— .06%4 
35 p.c. tan, untreated ......lb. — — — 
35 p.c. tan, bleaching ...... 0714— 
Solid, 65 p.c. tan, or 7 i. 4.2 
Clarifie ia 3s keene geneenoe Ib, .10 — .12 
Spruce, liqui .c. tan, 
Tae. — ENLO on du ons ov . 01 — 01 
Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. tan..... Ib. .07 — .10% 
Valoma, solid, 65 p.c. tan ...Ib. Nominal 
Oils 
ANIMAL AND FISH 
eee 
Cod Newfoundland ........... . 102 — 1.04 
*Domestic, prime .. --gal. .98 — 1.00 
Liver, Newfoundland . 77.00 —85.00 
PEWOBIEN ccosevvcccvecese -120.00 125.00 
*Degras, American ..........- lb. .21 — .23 
MEENGUR siueeswsauuatacvevee Ib. .21 — .23 
EARIIDED ccccecccvoresecercers lb —-— — 
PIETRL siivarcccovcccceens weilb —— — 
MED cevccseccasesvcscocesocsie lb. .17 — .17% 
Lard, prime winter ........ gal. 2.30 — 2.35 
Off BEIGE ccos kueeeensene gal. 1.85 — 1.90 
eee TRO: 0 Sisaunctes cos gal. 150 — 1.55 
eS rrr: gal. 1.45 — 1.50 
No. 2 sehaeuebeneaeienees gal. 140 — 1.45 
Menhaden, Light, strained..gal. 1.00 — 1.02 
Yellow, bleached ........ al. 1.01 — 1.03 
White, bleached, winter.gal. 1.03 — 1.05 
*Northern, crude .......... a. —-— — 
*Southern,crude,f.o.b.plant.gal. .90 — .95 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg. ......eccees al. 2.70 — 2.75 
#0 deg.,. cold ‘cme awe 40 enn gal. 2.60 — 2.65 
40 deg., cold test.......... gal. 2.50 — 2.55 
EEK 55400s00nevicetees ceed gal. 1.60 — 1.65 
re gal. 1.80 — 1.85 
oS eee Ib. .22 — .24 
*Por ig DOG sehbanwesessne gal. .80 — .85 
even skontsenwhen asd oa. 24.00 —25.00 
Red: (Crude Oleic Acid) . b. .16 — 164% 
Saponitied ODP erat caiaseoree Tb 16 — .16% 
PPTITTTITTTTTT TTT TTT Tee . ll — .12 
eer, bleached winter 
38 deg., cold test......... gal. — — 2.10 
45 deg., DONT) GORE scoscece gal — — 2.05 
Natural winter, 38 deg., cold 
MODE <saxcngavenbereeseses gal. 2.05 
Stearic, single pressed. lb. 22%4— .23 
— —— Ib 23Y%— ct 
riple presse - 2 — « 
Tallow, acidless . - 1600 — 1a” 
TENEEO: x60000s . 155 — 1.600 
*Whale, natural ... -gal. 115 — 1.20 
“Bleached, winter «gal. 1.20 — 1.25 
VEGETABLE — 
“Wastor, No. 1 bbIG, <..000c000% 29 — 35 
Cases psbsaiiee yebee sna ¥écenek 1b: 30 — 36 
Dh boast akehoesased see oes lb. .28 — .29 
Ghooanut, Ceylon, bbls ..... lb. .17%— 18% 
Ceylon, EE: sbbsesvawase's lb. .174— .17% 
Cochin, | ee >. 184— to4 
eccccvccccecocccces . — — 18% 
a ages? BOISS. ciccsoos lb — a 
| ea eee —-— .1 
“Cottonseed, Gude, a b, 
etesvosescecoeeccese . 174— .18 
Summer, yellow, prime..... ie 21 — .22 
"Winter, FOU. sorecisess . —— 2% 
inseed, o, COE 1ORB.as oice< gal. 1.28 — 1.30 
Dl, WON. sncinsvccedesante gal. 1.29 — 1.31 
Boiled, % spb. iseaned al. 1.29 — 1.31 
ouble Beiied *S bbl, a 
gal. 1.30 — 1.32 
“Olive, -- acres Sédcivhoned gal. 3.00 — 3.25 
TE” scucseaheavass0tetee lb. .38 — .40 
"Nominal 
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= 
Chas. Morningstar & Co., Inc. 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. - BARCLAY-6005-6 
STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 
ALBUMEN 
—z GLUCOSE 
*Palm lng COBMD occccses Ib. .31 — .32 
MONEE cdriockasseccsseies lb. 320 — .31 
SIEM. 25s cng sbdesiaws se eonsn lb. .20 — .31 
*Palm » domestic ..... lb -—--—- — 
SUMPOTIES ccccocescccccocse lb --—- — 
Peanut "Oi, CEES ccscvevoed gal. 1.70 — 1.75 
7Crude f. o. b. mills gal. — — 1.40 
Pine Oil, white steam gak —-—- — 
Yellow, steam .. gal. .54 — .SS 
*Poppy Seed ....... gaw —- — — 
*Rapeseed, Lee bbl gal. 1.70 — 1.75 
BiOWR. . cvcesace gal. 1.75 — 1.85 
Rosin, mg first rect. gal. 35 — .40 
ee, en gal. .42 — .45 
*Sesame, domestic gal. 2.75 — 3.00 
*Imported ....... gal —-— — 
*Soya Bean, Manchurian..... lb. .18%4— .18% 
Tar Oil, gen, dist. ...... sooseeld. 133 — .34 
mmercial ....+s.s.0+- eeelb, = .25 — .27 
MINERAL 
Black, reduced, 29 — 
30 cold rie ie x” ge * 


7 ments. 15 cold test.. “eal a 


Peewee seseeeeees 





= 
caledan light filtered .. eal. 21 — .26 
gal. _ 


> 








Dark, filtered ..... 18 19 
Extra cold test .......+. 26 30 
Dark om refined ... 15 18 
Neutral, Va. 29 grav. rns -27 
Neutral, } lemon, 33@34 
SOUS stvcwkceassveseau gal. .21%4— .22 
White 3031 gravity ...... gal. 33 — .34 
Paraffin, gh viscosity... — 2Y%— W 
Gs. secsaseons gal. .18%4— .22 
Re Parathn cannaieeieeee gal. 18 — .19 
= filtered .......000 gal. .2 — .35 
Graces ees oie 1 24 — 25 
Ne ee gal. .23%— 24 
IOs. 190) cunecsestesvcccnes gal. .23 — .23% 
Miscellaneous 





NAVAL STORES 
(Carloads) 


Spirits Turpentine in bbls..gal. .50 — . 


Wood Turpentine, steam dis- 

CIEE. DUE. <i scccunes gal. ,.45 — .46% 
Turpentine, ~ggecenmane dis- 

tilled, bbls. ........... gal. .33 — .42% 
Pitch, prime ......... 200-lb. bbl. 4.50 — 4.75 
Tar, kiln -burnt, pure 50-gal bbls. 13.50 —14.00 
Rosin, com, to g’d....... =" 6.90 — 6.95 

tie aia maeanenlewaenesm eae’ Ib. .73 — .75 
CRININOME. RT ec ccsciececassyuee lb — — .74 
fe Ci. sasnbecerevesecess seeeelb, .73 — .74 
Fine Orange 5 Gale aie ninsiniheien lb. .65 — .69 
Second Orange ......sseceeeee lb. .61 — .64 

Pohee tiicinn sole oiegwntarniniewtheiemae ib 3 — 
A... GaPmet cocvcscacccscooces Ib. 59 — .68 
MAAS caicsnaneensesennvexcesse: lb. -—--—- — 
Regular, bleached ........... lb — — .55 
Bone, Ary occccccccccccccccces lb. — — & 





Coptenteed Cake. — Texas... — —53.50 
o. b. New Orleans ......... -- -— 
cued Meal, Leb. Atlanta — —48.00 
GMMR 2.5 cchasccosandosns — —50.00 
New Orleans .....ccccccccee ton 47.00. —49.00 
Corn Cake........ seed short ton 37.00 —40.00 
OS eae -e»--Short ton 41.00 —42.00 
Linseed cake, dom. ....shortton — — — 
Linseed Meal .........- short ton 55.00 —57.00 
SALT PRODUCTS 
SONG). TG. cccasccvecnn 2801b. bbls. — — 2.65 
200lb. sacks — — 1,75 
Turk’s Island— 
Coarse . -.141b. bags — —1.13 
Mineral 140lb. bags — — 1.13 
*Nominal. 
+Buyers’ Tanks. 
COCOA 
OE. Gos scwschatodcses dies. aa = 
Caracas ..ccccccce 12%— .13 
Bayti .ccccce 09 — .09% 
Maracaibo 20 — .22 
Trinidad 12%— .13 








*REFINED SUGAR 
(Prices in Barrels) 









Ar- Fed. War- 
; Amer.Nat.bu’le eral ner 
onsered anne --7.60 7.20 7.60 7.60 7.20 
CS 2. -7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 
one A -7.35 7.385  — 7.35 7.35 
Standard Gran. ... -7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
* Prices fixed by Government. 





Soap Makers’ Materials 





AND FISH OILS 


*Menhaden, crude,f.o.b.mills.gal. 90 — .95 
Oe aa ae gal. 1.00 — 1.02 
Yellow, bleached ......... oot. 1.01 — 1.03 
White, bleached, winter...gal. 1.03 — 1.05 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg. .......- gal. 2.70 — 2.75 
30 deg., cold test .......... gal. 260 — 2.65 
40 deg., COId  tEStsic.scccees gal. 2.50 — 2.55 
Da ol See aren gal. 1.60 — 1.65 
PREG ccascaidircutevazassosd al. 180 — 1.85 
Red, (Crude oleic acid) ....lb. .16 — .16%4 
SORGMENOG ccc ciccccvecseneses lb. 216 — .16% 
Stearic, single pressed ...... lb. .22%4— .23 
Double pressed ........e.00 lb. .23%— .24 
VEGETABLE — 

"Castor; 116.. 1, DOIG v<ceccccs b. .29 — .35 
IN Es se eangudaceerseancdeeced 1b 28 — .29 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls. ..... lb. .174%4— .18% 
CORIGH TRUE 0 cisecvccoees lb. .174%— .17% 

Gchigs BIS. snccccceccece lb. .18%— .19 
WOME Sitcinccvescaccced lb — — .18% 
"Corn, crude, bble.....ccceos0. lb — — .18% 
Refined, MATEEER: sncvcdendcne bo — —22,32 
*Cottonseed, crude, f. o. b. mills 
lb. .17%— .18 
Summer Yellow, prime...lb. .21 — .22 
WWI. c cacccovescececoosa ga. —-— — — 
*Winter, Yellow ........... gal. — — .22% 
Linseed, raw, car lots...... gal. 1.28 —14 
eS OS eer gal. 1.29 — 1.31 
“Olive, denatured ......cc00- gal. 3.00 — 3.25 
PENG at anaidepkiilesencneodwe lb. .38 — .40 
“Palm Lagos, casks .......- Ib. .31 — .32 
TAREE cvitkvccscenstsaceewees Ib, 30 — .31 
*Palm Kernel, domestic .....lbo — — — 
PEARUE, CEIDIE cccccvsvecceces gal — — 1.75 
tCrude f. o. b. mills....... gal. — — 41.40 
Pine, white steam .......0.. gal —-— — 
Same, domestic .......... gal. 2.75 — 3.00 
Soya Bean, Manchurian...... lb. .18%4— .1814 


GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 
(New York Market) 





CORRE, WHITES. 565. 6ccccccdcccen lb. .18%— .1 
WOE svicacetavetctesacauees Ib. .16 — .16 
URMSO. Sin cavecsanenkacavacnes Ib. 16 — .1 
PUNE) ici caancusaniutaades Ib. .1544— .16 
Yellow, grease, stearine....lb. .1644— .17 
White, grease, stearine ...lb. 17%— .18% 

ee Ib. .25 — .25% 
CRIMI sc. cgecccwceebeeueeta Ib. .224%— .23% 

BieeCINe, TEEE scscccicwcccdecs lb. .27 — .27% 

aN San. anid oohaianke sisiuia meanest lb. .18 — .18% 

TRG CETONE. - vdccccccccéees Ib. .18%4— .18% 
CH PAMOY asccccecseccccces Ib. .17%— .18 
Choice Country «..cccecccoss lb. .163%4— .17% 

(Western ee 

TON COUN ecccseccsencnane — — 18 
City Fancy ...... , 17%— .18 
Prime Packers .. oe: ae 17. 

bey 8 a White......... Ib. .18%4— .1 
CRT) WERE facege cseedeedness Ib. .17%— «17. 
“Ee White boSececpeaiebcces Ib. .16%4— .16% 
en Sins: Gae'n en Piedaqanons lb. .16 — .16% 
ND angi xnaucsudensaveveus Ib. .124— .14% 
NS raceiciiclnvagakonmaeaudes lb. .16 — .16% 
House ....ccccecccccesccecece Ib. .15 — .15% 

Stearine, prime oleo........... Ib. .18%— .18% 
SE cusdecaqecvectivegecseha Ib. .25 — .25% 


DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 


Imported Potato Starch 


i eS eer eee Ib. .10%— .10% 
Domestic Potato Starch..... lb. — — 10% 
Potato Dextrine white or 

CAEN su cnceekesadiecaaatec - —— 4% 
Corn Dextrine white or 

YOMCW, BOG Kaccececccocses Ib. — 07% 

CHEMICALS 


(See Prices Current, Pages 27-28) 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
(See Prices Current, Pages 17-22) 


*Nominal. 


+Buyers’ Tanks. 
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WORLD’S SULPHURIC ACID OUTPUT 


Germany the Chief Exporter Before the War—United 
States Producing at the Rate of 7,000,000 Tons 
Annually—Japan’s Output 600,000 Tons. 
Commenting on the production of sulphuric acid a 

writer in The Americas says: 

“What may be called the basic heavy chemical, that 
from which many of the others are manufactured, is 
sulphuric acid, whose uses, besides the present important 
one of explosive manufacture, include its employment in 
the refining of oils and petroleum, the reclaiming of 
rubber, the preparation of artificial fertilizers, the manu- 
facture of aniline dyes, and metallurgy. It is also used 
in making other acids, in the Leblanc process for making 
soda from salt, and in bleaching. 

“Under normal conditions a very large proportion of 
the acid used in industry is manufactured on the spot. 
The difficulty and danger of handling it in bulk, and 
the relatively steady demand, tend to keep it out of the 
open market, and minimize its importance in international 
trade. Germany was the chief country exporting it, ship- 
ping annually some 80,000 tons to adjacent European 
countries. Belgium also exported her surplus. The do- 
mestic production of each of the principal consuming 
countries, however, was far in excess of imports. 

“The demands of the explosives makers and of the iron 
and steel industry since the war began have caused a 
greatly increased production in the belligerent countries, 
which has meant the investment of large sums in new 
plants. The United States in 1916 produced 5,642,000 
tons, and estimated 7,000,000 tons in 1917. Japan, a 
new factor, produces now nearly 600,000 tons. After the 
war demand ceases it is likely that the efforts of the 
producers to find a market will cause the acid to become 
a larger factor in international trade than before. 

“The production of sulphuric acid in any country is 
of course entirely dependent on the supply of the mate- 
rials from which it is made—principally pyrites and sul- 
phur. It is these which are transported to the point of 
consumption rather than the acid. 

“The Spanish supply was the controlling factor in 
the world’s markets, and led the price movements. It is 
in the hands of a number of native mine-owners and is 
of the most desirable quality. The largest part of it 
went to Germany and Holland, with the United States 
next as buyer. Great Britain and France also took large 
quantities. The Norwegian pyrites went chiefly to Ger- 
many. The war, although greatly stimulating the demand 
of pyrites, at the same time has cut off from the rest 
of the world one of the largest purchasers—Germany. 

“The scarcity of ships and the high freights on such 
a bulky material have tended to encourage consuming coun- 
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tries to develop their own supplies rather than to depend 
on imports. Germany has undoubtedly been hard put 
to it to replace the loss of the Spanish supply. Great 
Britain, being practically without domestic supplies has 
imported Spanish pyrites in increased quantity. Her 
total imports in 1916 were 951,206 tons. 

“The United States similarly took larger quantities of 
the Spanish ore, 854,432 tons in 1914, 747,027 in 1915 and 
1,117,968 in 1916. Early in 1917, however, owing largely 
to the German submarine warfare, the shipments to this 
country of Spanish pyrites stopped, and have only recently 
been resumed. The domestic production in the United 
States had been steadily growing through the opening of 
new mines, and amounted to 468,300 tons in 1916. 

“The domestic supply, although inferior to the Spanish 
in quality, is capable of being greatly expanded. It has 
never been a controlling factor, however, and its prices 
have followed those of the foreign supply. The outstand- 
ing change in the world’s pyrites output, however, has 
been the great growth of the Canadian production, which 
has more than doubled since the war. Almost the whole 
of this increase has been exported to the United States. 

“The domestic and Canadian supplies, however, are 
not sufficient for the United States consumption, which 
was 1,712,819 tons in 1916. The shortage of the Spanish 
supply caused a considerable use of domestic brimstone 
or sulphur for the making of acid, which meant diverting 
this commodity from the manufacture of paper pulp. 
Owing to the greater expense of sulphur it is unlikely 
that it will permanently take the place of a large quantity 
of pyrites for the manufacture of acid. On the con- 
trary, the close of the war, with its undoubted decrease 
in the demand for the acid, will probably find the sup- 
ply of pyrites overabundant. The United States may 
remain less dependent on Spain, while Germany, formerly 
Spain’s chief customer in this commodity, after going 
for over three years without, has presumably developed 
resources that will make her a less important buyer than 
before.” 





PRINTING INK SITUATION CRITICAL 


The National Association of Printing Ink Manufac- 
turers, which warned the Government in December that 
the trade must have carbon black or the factories would 
be obliged to shut down, has again appealed to Government 
officials and to Congressmen representing the districts 
where the plants are located, declaring the situation is 
critical. The supplies are held up at the places of manu- 
facture in Virginia by a freight embargo. 

Suspension of the printing industry will follow unless 
the required materials are received, say the letters. It is 
estimated that newspapers of this city use 40,000 pounds 
of this ink daily. 
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It is a highly specialized industry 
requiring years of experience. 


seventy years. 


superiority and dependability. 
Made in three grades: 
‘“‘Standard’” - for general use 


‘‘Superior”’ 


content. 
**Sterling”’ 


furnaces. 


55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Company 
1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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HE manufacture of zinc dust 
and all other zinc products 
cannot be learned over night. 


New Jersey Zinc Dust is manu- 
factured by a company that has 
made zinc products exclusively for 


A trial will demonstrate its 


- for dye manu- 
facturers requi- 
ring exception- 
ally pure ore 
and extra high 
metallic 


- for use in elec- 
trically heated 
sherardizing 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
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Want i. 


RATE—Our charge for these WANT ADS in this publi- 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or less; 
additional words, 5c each. 

PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the ood: add 
10c if answers are to be forwarded. 


Address, DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
No. 3 Park Place New York 











EMPLOYEES FURNISHED. Stores sold—also furnished; 
a Feeltions. Doctors, Wentists, Veterinarians aoe We | 
F. V. EST, Omaha, Neb.. Estab. 1964 








Marden, Orth & Hastings _ 


Established 1837) 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


Phone: 7012 Rector 
Seattle 


61 Broadway, New York 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Chlorate of Potash Yellow and Red Phosphorus 

Carbonate of Potash Crude Iodine ‘* 

Bicarbonate of Potash Iodine of Potash 

Muriate of Potash Resublimed Iodine 
and other Chemicals 


INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


S. SUZUKI & CO. Ltd. **3335*"** Tokio, Japan 


15-21 Park Row. NEW YORK CITY. Telephone Barclay 8257 


























The Cohen-Sagent Medicine Company, of Troy, N. Y., 
has been dissolved. 





Planters in the province of Pinar del Rio, Cuba, are 
turning their attention to the growing of castor beans. 
Reports so far are encouraging as soil and climatic con- 
ditions are declared to be entirely adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of castor beans. 





Increasing cost of all material has compelled manufac- 
turers to advance the usual charges for carboys. Con- 
tainers of all kinds are scarce and high in price at this 
time. The prices in the future will be $5 for the 10 
to 12-gallon size, $2.50 for the five-gallon, cork-stoppered 
type, and $2.75 for the five-gallon, glass-stoppered type. 
As heretofore, all carboys upon their return in good con- 
dition, freight prepaid, will be credited at the prices 
charged. : 
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To the Readers of 
Drug and: Chemical Markets 


The signal recognition that DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS has won since 
its establishment three years ago as the best classified and most reliable drug, 
chemical, and dyestuff market publication is due to the fact that each week 
it gives the most complete and most accurate prices current on products in 
original packages. These prices, acknowledged by the trades to reflect actual 
market conditions more truly than the quotations of any other paper, are 
reported by the staff best equipped for this service, men of wide acquaintance 
in trade circles, men who are watching constantly for every opportunity to 
improve our market reports, Many readers tell us this paper is the newsiest 
market journal. 


This year, with an increased number of pages, we are planning to cover even 
better than in the past the wants of the manufacturer and wholesale dis- 
tributor with more extended market reports giving the latest transactions 
in crudes, intermediates, colors, natural dyestuffs, dyewoods and extracts, in 
fine and heavy chemicals, in drugs, essential oils, naval stores, oils, waxes and 
gums, and other allied products. 


A new feature of exceptional interest will be a series of special trade articles 
by recognized authorities, These will treat not only of market conditions, but 
also of export trade, legislation affecting the chemical and dyestuff industries; 
new discoveries and developments in the industrial-technical field, and new 


‘opportunities opening to us in the commercial field. The authors of these 


articles will be practical industrial experts, research chemists, bankers, ex- 
porters, and market authorities. 


Manufacturers and dealers in chemicals, drugs, and dyestuffs will find DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL MARKETS replete with reliable quotations in the primary 
markets and facts about conditions at the many sources of supply for crude 
materials. The fuller market reports and the special feature articles by trade 
and technical authorities are directly in line with our policy to give our 
subscribers the most reliable, the most complete, the most interesting market 
publication in this field. 
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